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ABSTRACT 

The report details the results of a 2-year followup 
study of immigrant students in South Australia high schools. The 
students (n=91) had all been participants in a New Arrivals 
transitional program, then scattered in different high schools. The 
study focused on the status, 2 years later, of students leaving the 
New Arrivals program in the second half of 1983, factors affecting 
students* decisions to be where they were, problems and concerns of 
the students after entering high school, the workforce, or 
non-employment, their perceptions of their progress in high school or 
the workforce, student aspirations, and academic performance in 
comparison to the average. The report details the study *s methodology 
and summarizes findings in these areas: secondary school retention 
rate; age-related issues; student movement between high schools; 
financial support; use of school counseling services; use of 
bilingual school assistants to serve this population; student peer 
and teacher peer relationships; students choice of courses, including 
first-language study; student aspirations; aspects of 
Engl ish-as-a-Second“Larguage instruction; implications for the New 
Arrivals program; and issues related to the education of girls. The 
student and teacher questionnaires used in the study are appended, 
and an 18-item annotated bibliography is included. (MSE) 
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FOREWORD 



\\ii‘ })«•'. ik voar-’ of the intake in t lie eariy ei^ihMes caught most 

;;.n ve nmic ni. agencies unav.’.» tav, , anh those ot us who were r (Mi hirig in t. he 
most heavily .if I (^c tod schools romoinhcr only too vivi(.lly t iie frantic 
ol torts to find accon-moda r. i on , resources, staffing and n curriculum that 
v;guI' 1 natch t lie iu‘cds (‘f a hithert.o unknown student group. A high 
proportion lackcc^ the hasic oi numeraev and litoracy in their first. 

1 . t nguay.i* ; v.'crc i. rauiiiO t i zed oy i.heir experience of war and the 

relug(‘e c mr»<, , e.rireim; for Ic'st fanilv am.l a lost count rv. All were 

ho’.n 1 do red an.i pa:n‘ ill'’ frving to :»ake sense of t h. i s new society, 

i irrvj.ic, till' \ i vm (.nnvi' t ion MmL edueat ion i the key to survival; and 
Vi‘ '‘-itifuM! them lloumhMing in n-.i i us t riu-nn schools, des|)i(c <i desperate 
vv’ i 1 I f i> Slice i*'‘d aaU it* •)!' ■ t e of t h.' h*st intentions and efforts ol 
c ('» n •; ( • r n o d t. e a c h e r s . 

.\s l.aniHi.ige Centres w(mv -.'xpanded and Literacy Units were developed to 
n< e L Lae c ' m I L •'^n.to , ’-.'t' t.ried to find out how ot.her states and other 
.•cMin: ; ies deal tug ' L h tlic problems of curriculum and found that 

t'lero was Hr tie on w':i':h we could draw tor comparison purposes. As 

Innc'vators we had to hi' our own consultants! Conscious that our contact 
with students was limiicd, and that how well they coped in schools 

depended heavily on our contribution, we found it disconcerting and 
5 > t re '•U' u 1 to wo rk with little info rma cion as to our effectiveness. 
However, the pressure of work in the New Arrivals facilities made the 
task of collecting systematic feedback very difficult and left us 

rely'ng on "gut fee I" as to how best to proceed. 

!t is Ml* rc I Oil will) gi'wu. satisfaction that I saw this report conceived 
.iiKl huiTi. In welcoming it into the world, 1 wish to pay tribute to its 
authors, both of whom iiave beoTi involvc'd with the Programme for some 

lime, and have demonst r. it od herein an informed appreciation of the 
issu*..“^ confronting those who have worked in it as teachers or as 
‘iM'iI-mUs. The t iioroughness of their re''>carch and t.hc amount of ground to 
bo Lovored in i he throe or so months available to then demanded 
sub .gt an t ‘ a I amounts of personal time and midnight oil. 

'!'he reoort mec ,.s Ma* nceci for inroniiai ion in a number of ways : a number 
of carefully seli'CLi-d dimensions of analysis provide useful specific 
reco-iniciula r ' ons , wh M e the report, as a whole provides data for further 
ainiUsis. The case studies provide graphic vignettes of the real people 
behind the figures .and <irc a rcinindcr of the uniqueness ot each person's 
expe r i ences . 

This report v/ i I 1 he in indispensable woi'king tool for those engaged in 
r he provision of inton5;i\’C* linglish language and the associated services, 
and serves to remind us that learning in school cannot bo divorced from 
issues of counso I 1 i i e; , c.irocr paths, income support, further education, 
gender d i sadv.in l.tige and other rcMated fields. It is my hope that it will 
he read and used by those in all of tlu‘sc areas, and thaf both the 
report and its aut. hors will i-c'ccive t lu' recognition they deserve. 




Lhristopler Siiiijison 

SUPERVISOR, 

NEW ARRIVALS PROGRAMME 
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GLOSSARY 



••'■'■'1.!' MIGRANT KIH'C \ I 1 ON SKRVICK lA.M.I-.S.) - conducts r.njilish courses 

tor adu L t s . 

'it.l'AL f^CHOOi. ASSISTANTS (B.S.A.) - omploycd in schools by S.A. 

'•■(iucar. ion t mont to Lransl.U(», inrorpret. and assist teachers of 

non-Knglish s|«'aki!'ig students. 

l/r-TACHhD MINOR - K(*f'igoo.5 who are under 18, have been settled in 
Australia withou' their i mmed i «u. e family but with a member or 
members of t hc'i r <'xr ended familv. 

’•.N'N.ISH AS A SKCON!) LANc;UA(;F'. (K.S.h.) - used to describe students who 
are loarnini; Knglish, theii’ teachers and teaching programmes. 

: TtlN'lCirV ~ the culi'jral bdckgroiuul of an individual. 

RKST PHASE LANGl'ACK U-.ARNERS - students who have not yet attained basic 
( luenc y i n Kng I i sh . 

' '.W •<\L SUPPORT - I’siMi JO describe the programme and the K.S.L. teachers 
[providing E.S.I.. support in priiiMry schools and high scliools. 

; AC.K centre - provides intensive I'.nglish instruct ion and some 
reaching in other curriculum areas to prepare secondary-aged 
students, w!io liave had a normal amount of schooling in their 
country of cjrigin, for high school. Courses usually run for b 
jnont hs . 

Mil RACY UNIT - pren'idos intensive instruction in English, Maths, 
Science and Social Studies to prepare secondary-aged students, who 
have had severelv disrupted schooling in their country of origin, 
for high school. Courses run from 1-2 years. 

MMNSTREAM - used to describe classes and teachers in high school 
subject class(‘s (other than E.S.I.) 

:.rC \RKIVALS PROCRAMME (N.A.P.) - Adm i n i s t ra t i vc section of the S.A. 
Education Doparnnent which co-ordinates the provision of education 
for school age students of non-English speaking background who have 
just arrived in Australia. 

I‘\EI U;i[h\TION & 1;CI'1TY IM^OGKAM (P.T:.P.) - a Comnionwea 1 1 h program which 

lunds projects designed "to helj^ more young people complete a lull 
secondary education or its equivalent and to ensure more equitable 
outcomes of education", (Canberra, 1985). 

PIMM.ICLY EXAMINED SUBJECTS (P.E.S.) - subjects studied in Year 12 which 
are examined state-wide. 

^aCTlI AUSTRALIAN INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY LANGUAGE CENTRE (S.A.l.T. 
Language CeniK') - funded bv Adult Migrant Education Programme to 
f each English lo adult migrants, ('specially but not only those who 
liopo fo go «>n to Tertiary Studv. 

( M) I’HASl' U-.AUNl.K - a student wIuj i v horn in a non-iaigl i sh speaking, 
eoont rv iiul who has lu*en in An a la 1 i a ior f i v(‘ ycMi's or over, or a 




O 
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student who was born in Australia of non-English speaking parents 
and who may speak another language at home* 



STUDENT - in this report the word student has been used to include all 
participants in the study, though some of these had left school* 

TECHNICAL & FURTHER .EDUCATION (T.A.F.E.),- government department which 
administers non-tertiary, post high school education programmes* 

UNATVACHED MINORS *- refugees who are under 18, h«jvo been settled in 
Australia in special programmes and have no family in Australia. 
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SUMMARY 



RECOMMENDATIONS 



RI'XOMMENDATION 

HIXOMMFNDATION 

kkc()mmp:ndatijdn 

RECOMMENDATION 

RECOMMENDATION 

RECOMMENDATION 

RECOMMENDATION 

RECOMMENDATION 

RECOMMENDATION 

RECOMMENDATION 

RECOMMENDATION 



o f 



1 : That schools develop or adapt non-acndemica 1 ly based 

Transition Programmes suitable for first phase 
language learners , 

2 : That T.A^F.E. continues to work towards the 

provision of adult mat riculation courses meeting the 
special needs of older first phase language 

learners . 

3 : That high schoo adapt programmes and rules to 

better meet the needs of older first phase language 
1 oa rners . 

4 : That a ^'central clearing house" be set up at the 

Languages and Multicultural Education Centre, where 
a register is kept of student moving between 

schools. When a school is aware that a student is 
about to leave or has left the school, a teacher or 
counsellor should inform the clearing house 

immediately on receiving an application for 

enrolment. In this way, immediate contact is 
established between the two schools. 

5 : That, to achieve the aims of participation and 

equity in schools, financial assistance be made 
available to all refugees or immigrants who are 
undertaking courses of study at high school and who 
arc over the age of compulsion, regardless of their 
year level. 

6 : That student counsellors and E.S.L. teachers work 

towards improved liaison in order to meet the needs 
of first phase language learners in schools. 

7 : That the Now Arrivals Programme provide bilingual 

support for students at high schools when N.A.P. 
students first transfer from language centres and 
1 i t oracy units. 

8 : That the terms of employment of Bilingual School 

Assistants be reviewed. 

9 : That schools consider employing general ancillary 

staff who are bilingual if Bilingual School 

Assistant help is not available. 

1 0 : That accessible i nf orma t ion and advice on study, 

career and work options continue to bo made more 

available to first phase language learners and their 
pa rents. 

11 : That T.A.F.E. colleges expand initiatives to make 

T.A.F.E. courses a more viable option for first 

phase language learners. 



RECOMMENDATION 12 : That appropriate in-service be provided for 

teachers, in the teaching of oral skills in 
particular. Time needs to be made available for some 
E.S.L. teachers to develop specialist skills in this 
areas, and for them to pass this information on to 
their colleagues, 

RECOMMENDATION 13 : That in-service be provided for subject teachers to 

increase their awareness of the specific language 
difficulties of first phase language learners, and 
to give subject teachers strategies for dealing with 
these in their subject area. 

RECOMMENDATION 14 : That, when selecting basic texts, schools aim to 

avoid books with unnecessarily comp lex language. 



intro D U C T I q n 



•m .'l.i' past r.hor- 'i.is boon much concern, particularly amongst teachers 
M, ■'no New Arrival'^ r-rogramme, as to liow students from the New Arrivals 
l',-oar..mme taro once they leave the intensive, specialised learning 
environment to enter high school. Because New Arrivals Programme 
(oachers have full responsibility for - new class as soon as one group 
.)t students Ic.ivos. and because the students are scattered in higli 
sciiools throughout i lie metropolitan area, it has been impossible for New 
Arrivals Programru' teachers to make any systematic follow-up ot 
s-udents. Likewise. K.S.L. teachers in high schools have responsibility 
■or large numbers of students and are unable to provide systematic 
lee.'.back on individual students to the New Arrivals Programme. 



frustration at this lack of systematised communication, and the need Eoi 
some feedback to assist teachers in evaluating and planning educationa 
nro-i.tmmos for these students led to the submission for the funding of 
this research project. The research was concerned with the level and 
qualitv of participation of students newly arrived to South Australia in 
the South Australian schooling system, and thus fell into the guidelines 
..1 ihc Participation and Equity Program (P.E.P.). The submission was 
•aade by members of the P . K . P . First Phase Language Learners Management 
r.ommi.tfo and this e.roup served as a reference group for the two 
,o.k!„m-s wlio wore so. ondod by the S.A. Education Department to do the 

: t' si’.i rch . 






major aim of the Project was to gather inf ormat ion and make it 
i.cossible, p«irt icuUirly to ucachers .itul educarLonal administrators. t 
■VIS hoped that the educational experience of a particular group of 
s-.-'onts (secondary school age new arrivtils) would be made more visib e 
so 'that language centres, literacy units and High Schools would be in a 
or informed position when trying to meet the net 
•si’jJonts. Focus qiu'siions asked in the research were: 



ids of these 



, 1, Eisat is the present situation of students who lett the New Arrivals 
Programme during t. ho second half of 1983. 

(2) What are the iaci.ors affecting students’ decisions to be where thev 
riro now? 



f What arc rfu‘ problems and concerns of New Ai rivals Programme 

students once they enter high school, the workforce, or 

non-emp 1 oyiiKMi I 

(Ai How do students perceive their progress at high school, or in the 
WO rkf orce? 



< 3) What arc the aspirations of students- 



(6) At. what level are New Arrivals Programme students performing in 
high school classes compared with average students in their year 

level? 



Dm* sample iiulude.i 238 sUnlenfs who g.raduated 
liioi-.u'V units in the latter hall of 1981. 9f 
•.»ivf'u a quos t i onn/n re . Clcsirly this was not a 
loiild protiuce results and statistics for valid 



from language centres and 
ol these* students were 
large scale study which 
generalisation. However, 
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the sample did include all students who ’.raduatod I rom the langu.ine 
centres and literacy units at that time ant all but 8 ol the students 
who remained in Adelaide were traced and ,;ave information regarding 
(heir current occupations. This makes the study .i valuable docuincntat i on 
ot the South Australian situation for the teachers working with tluu.e 
students, the intended aim oi the research. Other reports and 
publications which examine similar or related issues h;ive been listed in 
the bibliography. 

The results which have been documented in this report focus mainly on 
the students' own view of their educational experience, with a small 
section dealing with teachers' perceptions. A comparison between student 
and teacher perceptions was made. 

At the outset of the research it was also planned to interview a sample 
of parents but time constraints prevented this from occurring. Some, 
informal discussion occurred with parents throughout the reseat ch 
process and where appropriate comments from parents are referred to. It 
is unfortunate that a better balance between student, parent and teacher 
perceptions could not h;ive been tichieved, as this coult! luivo creatot! a 
more accurate picture of the students’ experiences. 

Hopefully the information arising from this research project will 
provide some new insights, confirm some speculations, weigh against 
others, but ultimately help stimulate educators into refining and 
improving the educational provisions for secondary school age new 
arrivals. 
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METHODOLOGY 



The major aim of t.ho study was t.o investigate the experiences of newly 
arrived students (-) once they l(‘ft the language centre or literacy 
unit. It was decided to take all students who had left <i language centre 
or literacy unit in the latter half of 1983 as the initial sample. This 
decision was based on three main factors: 

(1) These students would have had at least two years experience outside 
of the New Arrivals Programme and therefore it would be possible to 
discuss with them the direction their life in Australia seemed to 
be taking. 

(2) It would be feasible to trace these students from language centre 
and literacy unit record;^. 

(3) The number of students in this sample was manageable, givin the 
time constraints of the project. 

Exit lists were obtained from each of the five language centres and 
literacy units, resulting in a sample of 258. 

In order to collect data which covered a large sample but also yielded 
more detailed information the research project was divided into three 
sect ions . 

STAGE ONE : Main Sample 



In the first stage information covering country of origin, 

ethnicity, date of birth, preferred language, and language 
cent re / 1 i Le rac V unit attended was collected for all the subjects in our 
sample. This was gencrallv obtained from the language cent re / 1 i tc racy 
unit records. 

The researchers then attempted to establish what each student in : 
sample had done since leaving tlu‘ language cent re/ 1 i t ('racy unit, finally 
arriving at their current occupal ion. This was a huigthy process and 

demanded «i lot of patience and ingenuity. The first stage was to trace 
students through school records. When these failed to lead to t lie 
students, lettt'rs were sent to the students' last known addresses wit. h 
stamped return envelopes. Any leads provided by teachers the students 
had had were followed up. Some students were traced through the 
telephone directory and sometimes other students were able to help with 
information. A few phone c.ills W(»re made to woikpl.ices whore rhe 
researchers had been told a student was employed. 

Finally, time constraints put an end to the search. All but 8 students 
were located, or identified as having left Adelaide. It was decided to 
devote so much effort to this process because discovering just what 
students from the New Arrivals Pi'ogramme were doing was a high priority 
ol the research and it was precisely those students who were difficult 

to find who were of most interest, as they were typically left out of 

similar research projects. 



(*'0 The lcru\ student i r» used in this report to iii(lic<i(e <i 1 1 the young 
[)eople i nl e r- V ’ , both I h(v.(‘ still all(’ndirig sihool and those' wIh» 

had left school. 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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S T AGK TWO : Sub-Sample 



j m» this in form. 1 1 ion a sm<illci' samph' was selected lor the second 
‘ ’ it;e ot the reseai'cli. The aim was (o lonscruct a sample of 100 which 
ip;i '-ox i ’na ted the c lia rae t e r i s t i c s of f he larger sample. For this exercise 
•'rinicity and currc'nt occupation were the main criteria considered. For 
'.hose students still attending a high school the characteristics of the 
bchoul were also considered so that the results would reflect the range 
ot school experiences occurring in the large sample. These criteria 
included size of sciiool. whether the school provided E.S.L. support or 
not. whether it was a Catholic or Government school and the area in 
which the school was siiuarod. 

A questionnaire was <id'"u n i s t c red r. o this intermediate sample of 100 
students. The questionnaire was devised by the researchers, based on 
informal discussions with teachers in language centres and literacy 
units, F.S.L. and subject. ieachc?rs in high, schools, bilingual school 
i.ssistants and sor^c' students. The aim was to elicit the subjects* 
responses to C l)c i r experiences at schools, at work, at post-secondary 
s? uuv or in unomp I o v’lon t . and also their opinions of the schooling they 
had received in Austr.iiia. 

Must of the questions were multiple choice format though respondents 
were always invited to add any responses not included amongst, the 
choices. The response choices were based on the researchers own 
experience, discussions v/ith N.;\.P. teachers, high school E.S.L. 
tctichcrs, high sciiool subject teachers, responses received in the pilot 
srudv mentioned below and reading of related research projects. 

The response choices were typed on cards which were given to the 
-students to read. Students were asked first to select any responses they 
I el' applied to them. Then, in some questions, they were asked t. o select 
one, two or three rtjsponscs they considered most important. For the 
questions with a large number of response choices, each response choice 
•;as I. ypod onto a sep. irate piece of card so chat students could manually 
sort and select their responses. 

ScM» \pperuiix A for a copv of the student questionnaire finally used. 

A brief pilot srudv using the quo s t i onna i re was conducted with ^ 
stinienfs not included in t.lie research sample, after which some final 
adjustments were' made. 'Hie rescarcliers arranged individual interviews, 
either at sciiool, or at home, and completed the questionnaire with th-» 
student. The quest ionnairc w.is followed closely in all cases, though th 
interviewers noted extra responses and comments on the questionnaire 
srioets. Students wc're asked tiie questions and given a list of possible 
answers to consider-. Tlicv were encouraged to give other answers where 
appropriate . 

Nine of the stadent.s in the sample wore ultimately not interviewed 
because they had lolt school, were found not to be enrolled at the 
scl'iool as had bcon thought or wore too busy to be interviewed during the 
research period. TliO final sample size was 91, 76 students at school and 
1 students who had loft school. 

\ questionnaire fr)r teachers was also devised and administered in 
conjunction with the questionnaire giv<>n to high sciiool students. This 
-.va-; d i St r i hut <?d to all flu* I'.S.l.. and 'Oihject teachers of t. he studc'nts 
in ' i\r. ques t i onna ir«' sample, it s(M ved ! wo iiMi n functions. The first was 
ro obtain an assessmcMii oi the students' progress at school, which could 




bt' compared with i. h.o students’ self assessment. The second was to 
docupient the types of problems teachers felt the students in the sample 
having af. school. The teacher questionnaires were distributed to 
'.-.o. hers and a staff member in each school was asked to collect them and 
•i-'urn thorn to the r o s e a rclic r s . In all 504 questionnaires wore 

ei-.'ributed to 'eachers and 4'36 ( 86.5%) were returned to the 

researchers . 

Information from these two quest i onn<i i ros was coded and analysed using 
Fiduc.it ion Department computing facilities. 

STAGE THREE : Case Siudics 



The final stage of the research involved a very small sample of 8 
students. Again, these wore selected in an attempt to represent the 
ftingc of characteristics found in the complete sample, but given the 
smaller number it was impossible to accurately reproduce proportions. 
The characteristics considered in the selection process included 
ethnicity, current, occupation, attendance at a language centre or a 
literacy unit, pre.scncc of parents in Australia, relative success at 
school, and age. Initially 10 students were chosen, but because time was 
fas: running out at this stage, interviewing had to stop after 8 
stuUnnts wore interviewed. 

An o[)on— ended interview schedule w.is devised to administer to those 
^>tudcnts. The aim ot this interview was similar to the questionnaire - 
f.o elicit responses to, and opinions of their school experiences in 
particular. However, it was hoped that in this section of the research 
the information obtained would be more detailed, more wide-ranging and 
Better contextualised than was possible to achieve with 
questionnaire-based research alone. 

Students were inte-viewed cither at school or at home. Wliere possible 
interviews were tapc-rocordcd , as well as notes being taken. The data 
collected was then edited by the interviewer for inclusion in the 
report . 

•THE RESEARCHERS 



Th.o two researchers were both teachers employed by the S.A. Education 
ncp<u‘tmcnt who were seconded for one term to complete the project. Both 
researchers have worked with new arrivals in literacy units, and one as 
Ai\ K.S.h. general support teacher in a high school. The researchers were 
issisted f>v N('w Arriv.ils Programme advisers in completing t lie 
i t ii'i , II i : . t la t i n 1 i hi* epu' s I i onna i rc' to students. 
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RESULTS AND DISCUSSION SECTION A : MAIN SAMPLE - (N=258) 



ET HNICITY ANIJ COUNTRY OF ORIGIN 

The concept of ethnicity was used to classify the sample because it 
.-.•as seen to bo closely linked to issues of culture and background, 
riio primary division was made between students of Asian and European 
ethnicities as i' was expected that, the settlement experiences of 
r (lose two groups would differ ma rkc'^d I y . 63. 27^ of the sample were of 
origin, 31.37, of European origin, and 3 . 57^ could not be 
icciiratcly placed in any of the' S('l('Cted categorie*i. These included 
Students from Iran, the Philippines <ind the Ih^ople’s Republic 

o I C,\] i na . 

Because the Asian group v^7ns so large, and because there were 
significant ethnic divisions within this group, it was further 
sub-divided into five categories : Khmer, Vietnamese, Kampuchean 

Cninese, Vie t n.imesc Chinese and other Chinese. The ethnic Chinese 
wore separated out in this way because the Chinese liavc maintained a 
recognisable culture within their own group when they have settled 
in other countries, and ethnic Chinese students bring to Australia 
•:ith them a substantially different cultural background from their 
compatriots of other ethnicities. The relative numbers and 
percentages of * hose ethnic groups can be seen in Table 1. 
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The European group was not furchor sub-divided because ethnicity was 
not seen as being an appropriate concept to apply in this case. A 
breakdown of countries of origin can be found in Table 2, but the 
survey information was not broken clown in relation to this variable 
because it would have been too cumbersome. 

Vietnamese and Kampuchean students account for more than half of the 
students (66.67o). The European countries providing the greatest 
number of students were Poland and West Germany (20. IT,). Tlie 
remaining students came from a wide range of countries. It should be 
noted that these students arrived in Australia in the years 1981» 
1982 and 1983. The distribution of newly arrived students entering 
our education system in 1985 would be substantially different, with 
the addition of significant numbers of, for example, Chileans and 
Iranians bringing ouite different cultural backgrounds to those 
included in this study. 



TABLE NO. 2 : COUNTRY OF ORIGIN OF STUDENTS IN MAIN SAMPLE - (N=258) 
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TAB! . NO. 3 : SEX OF STUDENTS IN MAIN SAMPLE -- (N=258) 
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vj2 

\s can bo soon 1 rom Tabic the ago range of students in the sample 
V as vast — from 13 years of ago to K). This illustrates clearly one 
ispocr of the problems faced by educational institutions in 
;)toviding an appropriate education for newly arrived students. The 
Moeds of a your>g adult, in their 20' s at a language centre or high 
a.hool arc obviously very diffci'ont to those of younger students. 

h\}lk of 'ho -'udents (')9.9Z) fell between the ages of 15 and 19 
’ } us i VC 1 V . 



TABLE NO. 4 : AGE OF STUDENTS IN MAIN SAMPLE - (N=258) 
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4. DATE OF ARRIVAL 



Table 5 shows that students in the sample had been in Australia 
between twu and five years. 587. arrived in 1988 and a further 25.97. 
in the latter half of 1982. Thus 83.97, of the sample had been in 
Australia less than 3^ years. The remaining l4.47o who had been in 
Australia 4 or 5 years comprised those students who had had little 
or no education before coming to Australia and attended a literacy 
unit where they received a longer period of preparation for high 
school . 



TABLE NO. 5 ; DATE OF ARRIVAL IN AUSTRAl.IA OF STUDENTS IN MAIN SAMPLE - 

(N=258) 
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5. LANGUAGE CENTRE/LITERACY UNIT ATTENDED 



Table 6 indicates the number of students In the sample who attended 
each of the 5 language centres and literacy units in Adelaide. 
Language centres cater for students who have h.id a normal education 
in their country of origin and require an intensive English 
programme to enable them to coni inue their ediicat. ion here. Literacy 
Units take secondary school agc' students who have had little or no 
education in their country o( origin <ind require' a longer intensive' 
programme to prepare them for high school in Australia. Language 



Centre conrses usually run for about. 6 months, Literacy Unit courses 
between I '2 «nuj I years. Of t lie total sample, 24.57, attended a 
literacy unit md 75.5;. attended a l<anguage centre. 

TABLE NO -6 : LANGUAGE CENTRE/LITERACY UNIT ATTENDED 
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from Tables 7 and 8, 


that by far 


the majority 



students entered high school on leaving the language centre or 
literacy unit. Of those students who wore traced and did not leave 
.Adelaide, 90.297 went to either a state high school or a Catholic 
high school; 91.97 of the boys and 90.297, of the girls. Small 
numbers of the students went to a job, T.A.F.E., a primary school, 
unemployment .ind one directly to tertiary study. 7.4/, of the whole 
sample either moved interstate or overseas and were therefore not 
traced. 1.27 of rhe whole sample were completely untraceable at 
point of exit from the language centre (were enrolled in a... school 
but. never attended). 



TABLE NO. 7 ; FIRST POiNT OF EXIT AFTER LANGUAGE CENTRE/LITERACY UNIT ~ (N--258) 



N.B. Percentages show X of sample not including those who moved interstate or overseas* 
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7 


1 

1 




— 


1 1 

1 — 1 1 
1 1 


1 

1 

1 


— 


1 

1 2 
1 


1 1 1 

1 1 M 1 

1 1 1 


6 


— 


1 

1 




1 


1 1 

1 — 1 1 
1 1 


1 

1 

1 


— 


1 

1 

1 


1 1 1 

1 V i e t. . / 1 F 1 

1 Chinese 1 1 


4 


1 


1 

1 




— 


I i 

1 1 


1 

1 

1 


— 


1 

1 


1 1 1 

1 1 Total 1 

1 1 1 


10 


1 

1 


1 

1 


1 


1 


1 1 

1 - 1 1 
1 1 


1 

1 

1 


— 


1 

1 


1 1 1 

1 ! M 1 

1 1 1 


2 


1 

1 — 
1 


1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 


— 


1 1 

1 - 1 1 

1 1 


1 

1 

1 


— 


1 

1 

1 


1 1 1 

1 Other 1 F 1 

I Chi nose ] | 


1 


1 

1 — 
1 


1 

1 — 
1 


1 

1 

1 


— 


1 1 

1 - 1 — 
1 1 


1 

1 

1 


— 


1 

1 

1 


1 1 1 

1 1 Tot all 

1 1 1 




1 

1 ___ 
1 


1 

1 


1 

1 

1 


— 


i 1 

1 - i 1 
1 1 


1 

1 

1 


— 


1 

1 

1 





16 



I 



1 KTllX i a 1 Y 1 SEX i 



STATE 

H.S. 



NON- 



^CATHOUC 1 EMPLOY- | EMPLOY- | TAFE | INTEN- | OVER- 



IK S. 



MENT 



MENT 



STVE 



SEAS 



'1 

! M 1 



38 



1 ! 

1 1 

; 1 

! 1 

i 

i i 

K'- ^inf'.in ! 1 

1 1 




1 

. 1 

1 

t 

1 

1 

1 




1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 
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1 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 






1 Primary 
1 School 
1 1 
1 Unknown 
1 1 
1 Tort i ary 
1 Study 
1 


; 1 

i 1' 1 

! 1 

: 1 

1 1 

! 1 

' 1 


26 


1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 


4 


1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

! 


1 

2 1 
1 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


2 1 


2 


1 1 
1 Primary 
1 School 
1 1 
1 Unknown 
1 


1 

1 

i T o c a 1 1 

i 1 


64 


1 

i 

1 


7 


1 

1 

1 


1 

3 1 

1 


1 

1 1 
1 


1 

2 1 
1 


2 1 


2 


1 

1 5 

1 


1 1 
! M 1 


4 


i 

1 

1 


— 


1 

I 


1 

1 


1 

1 


1 

1 


2 1 


1 


1 

1 

1 


1 1 

Olhci ! F 1 

1 1 


2 


! 

1 

1 


— 


! 

1 

1 


1 

1 


1 

1 


1 

1 


1 


— 


1 

1 


1 1 

1 Tot. al 1 
1 1 


6 


1 

1 


— 


1 

1 

1 


■ 1 
1 


1 

1 


1 

1 


2 1 


1 


1 

1 


1 1 
1 M 1 


107 


1 

797. 1 


18 


1 

13;; 1 
1 


1 

1 1 
I 


1 

2 . 1 
1 


1 

^ 1 
1 


9 1 


1 


1 

1 s 

1 


1 

KM’Al.S 1 F 1 

! 1 1 


71 


1 

69'- 1 

1 


22 


! 

2\'l 1 
1 


1 

2 1 
1 


1 

— 1 
1 


1 

1 1 
1 


7 1 
1 


2 


1 

1 


! 1 1 

1 1 Total] 

1 1 ! 


178 


1 

72;.. 1 
1 


40 


1 

177, 1 
1 


1 

3 1 . 2Z 1 


1 

2 . 87o 1 

1 


5 1 
1 . 9% 1 
1 


16 1 

1 


1 3 

1 


1 

1 

1 



OTHER 



* o 

ERIC 



1 7 



• 1 ■'* 
<.7 .i. 



TABLE NO, 8 : COMBINED NUMBERS OF STUDENTS ENROLLING IN EITHER A STATE 
OR CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOL AT FIRST POINT OF EXIT ~ (N=218) 



N.B. Percentages show percentage of sample not including those who 
moved overseas or interstate* 



i ETHNICITY 


1 ^ 

1 1 

1 SEX 1 
1 1 

1 1 


COMBINED STATE | 

and 1 

CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOL j 




1 1 

1 Male 1 
1 1 


\b 1 


1 Khmer 


1 1 

1 Female | 

1 1 


10 1 




1 1 

1 Total 1 
1 1 


26 1 




1 1 

1 Male 1 
1 1 


40 ^ 1 


1 Vietnamese 


1 1 

1 Female | 
1 1 


36 1 




1 1 

1 Total 1 
1 1 


76 1 




1 1 

1 Male 1 
1 1 


16 1 


1 Kampuchean/ 
1 Chinese 


1 1 

1 Fcmalcj 
1 1 


1 




1 1 

1 Total 1 
1 1 


3 5 1 




1 1 

1 Male 1 
{ 1 


^ 1 


1 Vietnamese/ 
1 Chinese 


1 1 
1 Female | 

1 ■ 1 


5 1 




1 1 

1 Total 1 
1 1 


1 1 1 




1 1 
1 Male 1 


2 1 


1 Other Chinese 


1 1 

1 Female] 
1 1 


1 1 




1 1 

1 Total 1 
1 1 


1 1 



18 




32 



1 

1 

1 

! KTHNICITY 
1 
! 


1 1 

1 1 

1 SEX 1 
1 1 

1 1 


1 

COMBINED STATE 1 

and 1 

CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOL 


1 

i 

1 


1 1 

1 Ma 1 e 1 

f 1 


41 






I 

1 I'.uropean 
1 
1 


! 1 

1 Female 1 

i 1 


30 






1 

1 

1 


! 1 

i T0L.ll 1 
1 1 


71 






1 

1 

i 


! 1 

1 Male 1 
1 1 


4 






1 

1 Ot-hcr 
1 


1 1 

1 Fenia 1 c | 

1 1 


2 






1 

1 

1 


1 1 

1 Total 1 
1 1 


6 






1 

1 

t 


1 1 

1 Ma 1 G 1 
1 1 


125 


91 .97„ 


of boys 


1 TOTALS 
1 


1 1 

1 Female | 

1 1 


93 


90 . 37o 


of girls 


1 

1 

1 


1 1 

1 Total 1 
1 1 


218 


91 .27o 


of boys & gi r Is 


WIIKRE STUDENTS WERE AT THE 


TIME OF 


INTERVIEW 





Wlien t he invest i gnt i on was coniplcLod, the exact whereabouts of 60 of 
the 2 58 student s had not been .iscortalncd. It had boon decided not 
to investigate further, once it was known a student had moved out of 
the state. 



UU (16.^%) had moved interstate 

8 ( 2.7%) had gone overseas 

8 ( 2 . 77o) s.lmp I y could not be found 

In the remainder of this discussion, those who moved interstate or 
overseas are excluded from the calculation of percentages, leaving a 
total sample of 206; 118 boys and 88 girls. It can be expected that 
those students wlio left Adelaide followed similar education paths to 
those who remained in Adelaide and in similar proportions. The 8 
students who were not traced at all arc unlikely to still be at 
school as school record keeping made students at school the easiest 
to tjace. lUviritig in mind these factors, the percentages given 
should give a reasonably accur.it e picture of the experiences of the 
’s'hole original sample. Tables No. ^ and 10 show what tlic students 
were doing at the time ot interview, by sox and ethnicity. 



1 



Cv O 



TABLE NO, 9 ; WHERE STUDENTS WERE AT THE TIME OF INTERVIEW (SEX & ETHNICITY) - (N--258) 






N.B. Percentages show percentage of sample not including those who moved interstate or 
overseas* 



KTHN i C i TY 


r 

1 1 

1 SEX 1 
1 1 


STATK 

H.S. 


1 

1 

1 


CATHOLIC 

H.S. 


1 

1 

1 EMPLOYMENT 
1 


T 

1 NON- 

1 EMPLOYMENT 


1 ^ 

1 1 INTER- 

|TAFE|STATE 
1 1 


1 

lOVER- 
1 SEAS 
1 


1 

1 

1 OTHER 
1 




1 1 
1 M 1 


13 


1 

1 

1 


— 


1 

1 

1 


1 




1 


1 1 
1 1 1 3 


1 

1 1 
1 


i 

1 


Khmo r 


1 1 

1 ^ 1 
1 1 


5 


1 

1 

1 


— 


1 

1 

1 


1 




3 


1 1 

1 — ! 3 

1 1 


1 

1 


1 

1 




1 1 

iTotal 1 
1 1 


18 


1 

1 

1 


— 


1 

1 

1 


2 




4 


1 1 
1 1 1 6 
1 1 


1 

1 1 
1 


i 

1 


Viot. . 


1 1 

1 M 1 
1 1 

1 1 

1 1 


11 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


14 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


10 




— 


1 1 

1 — i 8 
1 1 

1 1 

i 1 


1 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 1 
1 Unknown 
1 ] 

1 Deee.isod 




1 F 1 
1 1 

1 1 


10 


1 

1 

1 


4 


1 

1 

1 


4 




2 


i 2 1 8 

1 1 

1 1 


1 

1 


1 1 

1 Tc' ri i a ry 

1 

1 




1 1 

1 Total 1 
1 1 


21 


1 

1 

i 

1 


18 


1 

1 

1 


1 4 




2 


i 1 

! 2 1 16 
i 1 


1 

i 


1 

1 1 
1 




1 1 

1 M 1 
1 1 


10 


1 

1 

1 


— 


1 

1 


1 




— 


1 1 
1 — 1 8 


1 

1 


1 

1 


Kamp . / 
Ch incso 


1 1 

1 F 1 
1 1 


10 


1 

1 

1 


4 


1 

1 

1 


1 




1 


1 1 
1 — 1 5 


1 

1 


1 

1 




1 1 

iTotal 1 
1 1 


20 


1 

1 

1 


4 


1 

1 

1 


2 




1 


1 i 

1 — i 11 
1 1 


1 

1 


1 

1 




1 1 
1 M 1 


S 


1 

1 

1 




1 

1 

1 


1 




— 


1 1 

1 > 1 1 
1 1 


1 

1 


1 

1 


V i t' t . / 
Ch i no so 


1 1 

1 F 1 
1 1 


4 


1 

1 

1 


1 


1 

1 

1 


— 




— 


1 1 


1 

1 


1 

1 




1 1 

1 Total 1 
1 1 


Q 


1 

1 

1 


1 


1 

1 

1 


1 




— 


1 1 

1 ' 1 1 
1 1 


1 

1 


1 

1 




1 t 

1 M 1 
1 1 




1 

1 


— 


1 

1 


— 




— 


1 1 
1 -- 1 1 


1 

1 


1 

1 


Ot he r 
Chinese 


1 1 

1 F I 
1 1 


— 


1 

1 

1 


— 


1 

1 

1 


1 




— 


1 1 
1 1 


1 

1 


1 

1 




1 1 

iTotal 1 
1 1 


2 


1 

1 

( 


— 


1 

1 

1 


1 




— 


1 1 

1 — 1 1 
i 1 


1 

1 


1 

1 



20 




3-i 





r 

1 


STATi-: 1 CATllOI.IC 1 


1 NON- 1 1 INTER- 


1 

I OVER- 


1 1 
1 1 


tlllN'! .': I V 


SLX 1 
1 


11. S. ! li.S. |EMri,OYMl-;NT|l-MPLOYMENT| TAPE [STATE 

1 1 1 II 


I SEAS 


1 OTHER 1 
1 1 




1 

M 1 


1 1 

22 1 -i 1 8 


1 1 1 
1 3 1 2 1 


2 


I 

I 


2 


1 1 
1 5 1 




1 


1 1 


1 1 1 




I 




1 Unknown 1 




i 1 


21 1 3 1 1 


1 2 1 1 1 


4 


I 


4 


1 2 1 




1 1 


1 1 


1 1 1 




I 




1 Unknown] 


1 Zu rope an 


1 1 


1 1 


1 1 1 




I 




1 1 1 




1 1 


1 i 


1 1 1 
1 1 1 




I 

I 




' 1 Tert iary 1 
1 1 


i 


i 1 

1 Tota l 1 
1 1 


1 1 

43 1 6 19 

1 1 


1 1 1 

1 5 1 3 1 

1 1 1 


6 


I 

I 

I 


6 


1 1 
1 8 1 
1 1 


t 


1 1 

1 M 1 
] 1 


1 1 
1 1 


1 1 1 
1 1 1 


3 


I 

I 

I 


1 


1 1 
1 1 


1 

i Ot ho- 


1 

1 F 1 
1 1 


1 1 
___ 1 


1 1 1 

1 1 1 — 1 
1 1 1 


— 


I 

I 

I 


— 


1 ~ 1 


i 

1 


1 1 

1 Tot a 1 1 
1 1 


1 i 

1 1 


1 1 1 

1 1 1 — 1 
1 1 1 


3 


I 

I 

I 


1 


1 1 
1 ~ 1 


1 


1 


1 1 1 


1 1^1 




I 




1 1 


1 

1 


1 M 
1 


66 5 5. Q ' I 17 l4.47o| 21 

1 1 


17.8%1 4 3.4% |3.4%i 

1 1 1 


24 


I 

I 


4 


1 7 1 

1 


1 


1 

! 

1 F 


1 1 

51 57.9-.I 12 13.6%! 8 


1 1 1 
7.97„1 9 10.27„ 1 3 1 


20 


I 

I 


4 


1 1 
1 4 1 


1 TOTALS 


! 

! 


1 i 


1 I3.n| 

1 1 1 




i 

I 




1 1 
1 1 


! 


1 


1 1 


1 1 7 1 




I 




1 i 


1 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 Tot a 1 
1 


1 1 7 56.7' 1 29 14.07.1 29 

1 1 


14.0%! 13 6.37„ 13.47<,| 

1 1 1 


44 


I 

I 


8 


1 n 1 

1 1 



21 



\.r kJ 



ERIC 



TABLE NO, 10 ; COMBINED NUMBERS OF STUDENTS EITHER AT A STATE OR A 
CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOL AT THE TIME OF INTERVIEW - (N-146) 

N.B. Percentages show percentage of sample not including those who 
moved overseas or interstate. 





1 1 
1 1 


COMBINED STATE 


ETHNICITY 


1 SEX 1 


and 




1 i 

1 1 


CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOL 





1 Male 1 
1 1 


13 






Khmer 


1 1 

1 Female 1 
1 1 


5 








1 1 

1 Total 1 
1 1 


18 


56,37o of Khmer 






1 1 

1 Male 1 
1 1 


25 






Vietnamese 


1 1 

1 Female | 
1 1 


14 








1 1 

1 Total 1 
1 1 


39 


51,37o of Vietnamese 


1 

1 




1 1 

1 Male 1 
1 ! 


10 




1 

1 


Kampuchean/ 

Chinese 


1 I 

1 Female | 

1 1 


14 

f 








1 1 

1 Total 1 
1 1 


24 


63,27. of Kainp /Ch inese 






1 1 

1 Male 1 
1 1 


5 






Viet name sc / 
Chinese 


1 1 

1 Female | 
1 1 


5 








1 1 

1 Total 1 
1 1 


10 


77% of Viei /Chinese 






1 1 
1 Male 1 
1 


2 






Other Cliinese 


1 Femalel 
1 1 


0 








1 i 

1 Total 1 
1 1 


2 


507o of Other Chinese 







\ 

1 

1 


1 

Male 1 
1 


25 






European 


1 

1 

1 


1 

Foma 1 0 | 
1 


24 




1 

1 




1 

1 


1 

T o l. . 1 1 1 


4h 


577. of 


1 

Eu I opoan 1 




22 



1 KTlINK.iTV 



1 

I 

I 



1 Other 



I 

I 

i TOTALS 

i 

I 



COMBINED STATK 






SLX 



and 



CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOL 



1 

Male 1 
1 


1 




1 

Fema le | 
1 


1 




1 

Total 1 
1 


4 


44;; of Other 


1 

Male 1 
1 


81 


70.37. of boys 


1 

Female | 
1 


63 


71.67. of girls 


1 

Total 1 
1 


1 4(S 


70.8% of girls & boys 



'I'wo voars after leaving the language centre or literacy unit; 

• 70.8"; (70.1% of boys, 71. 6A of girls) were still studying at 
either a state or catholic high school; 

• 14. 0;; (17.8% of boys, 7.9% of girls) were in employment; 

• 6.37 (1.4% of boys, 10.2;; of girls) were not employed or 
s L udy i ng i 

• 3.4;: (1.4'' of boys, 3 . 47o of girls) were studying a T.A.F.H. 
course i 

• two female students wore doing tertiary study (nursing 
degree and teacher training) and one male student had been 
killed in a car accident. 

One of the aims of this study was to investigate whether or not 
graduate students of language centres and literacy units were 
adequately equipped to survive i he demands of high school. The 
figures from Table No. 8 show us that a significant proportion of 
students have at least remained at school. It must also be 
considered that some of the students who had left school may have 
done so not as a result of failure but as a result of a conscious 
choice' to move on to something else. 

However, the information in Sect ions 7.5 and 7.6 suggests that fevj 
of the students who left school were on the path to gaining 
marketable skills tor employment. 7 students were doing T.A.F.K. 
courses ( in f orm<H ion on which course was not collected), 2 were 
engaged in tertiary study, 4 were employed and receiving training, 
'the remaining 18 students who h<td left high school were either not 
u:nploV('d or in unskilled emplovment and receiving no training. 

Thu<., despite the tact that a majority of the students had remained 



? f 



at school, it is still a matter of concern for schools and teachers 
that many appear to be leaving school and moving into unskilled 
employment, where no training is received, or into non-employment. 

The information collected for the main sample tells us little of the 
qualitative experience of those students still at school. The 
results of the questionnaire given to the sub-sample provide a 
better indication of this [see Sections B(l), B(2), B(3) and MAJOR 
ISSUES]. 

7 . I Where students were at time of interview, by sex 



Retention rates at high school were basically equal for males 
and females but it is interesting to note that there seemed to 
be considerably more boys moving into employment , and more 
girls into non-employment. (Tables No. 13 and No. 14 give more 
information about types of employment and non-employment). The 
results have not been tested for significance, and this 
apparent difference cannot be used for valid generalization. 
However, the differences in these two categories do stand out 
f rom the other categories whe re figures for males and females 
are very close to equal. 

7 . 2 Where students were at time of interview by ethnicity 



There do not appear to be any significant differences between 
the ethnic groups. For most ethnic groups between 507o and 65”4 
of students remained at school. Those that diverge from this 
pattern have very small samples. (See Table No. 10). The one 
figure which stands out is that for Vietnamese Chinese. 11 \ of 
this group were still at school. However, i he sample is again 
quite small (13 students). 

TABLE NO. 11 : WHERE STUDENTS WERE AT TIME OF INTERVIEW - (Age) 



1 

YEAR 1 
OF 1 
BIRTH 1 
1 


AGE 


n r 

I 1 STATE 

II 

II H.S. 

II 


CATHOLIC 

H.S. 


1 EMPLOYMENT 


1 ^ 

I NON- I 

I I TAPE 

I EMPLOYMENT I 

I I 


i INTER- 
1 STATE 


1 OVERSEAS 




OTHER i 


1 

1955| 


30 


1 i 




1 1 


I 

I 1 


1 

r 1 










1956] 


29 


1 1 — 


— 


1 


1 


1 — 


1 


1 






1957| 


28 


1 1 — 


— 


1 


1 


1 — 


1 


1 






1958| 


27 


1 1 ^ 


— 


1 


1 


1 — 


1 1 


1 






1959| 


26 


1 1 — 


— 


1 1 


1 


1 — 


1 1 


1 






1960| 


25 


1 1 2 


— 


1 1 


1 


1 — 


1 2 


1 




[ 


1961 1 


24 


1 1 


— 


1 2 


1 1 


1 — 


1 1 


1 






19621 


23 


1 1 2 


2 


1 2 


1 1 


1 1 


1 


1 


1 1 


Tert iary | 


1963 1 


22 


1 1 2 


— 


1 ^ 


1 1 


! 1 


1 3 


1 1 


1 1 


Ter t iary 1 


1964| 


21 


1 1 5 


— 


1 2 


1 2 


1 — 


1 2 


1 


1 




1965| 


20 


1 1 ^ 


— 


1 3 


1 1 


1 1 


1 2 


1 1 


i 1 


Unknown | 


1966 1 


19 


1 1 13 


7 


1 5 


1 


1 1 


1 7 


1 


1 1 


Unknown | 


1967| 


18 


1 1 


3 


1 ^ 


1 3 


1 — 


1 4 


1 1 


1 1 


Deceased | 


1968 1 
1 


17 


I 1 27 

II 


5 


2 


1 1 
1 


1 1 
1 


1 « 


1 2 


|2 


Unknown | 



24 



3b 



I 



V" 1 


j jsTATl- ICATIlOUCl 1 NON- 






INTER- 


1 


1 


'r 1 VK 


II 1 1 EMPLOYMENT 1 


i TAPE 






1 


overseas! other 


h'RTH’ 


III 1 1 EMPLOYMENT 






STATE 


1 


1 




I 1970 
I 1971 
1 1972 



! h 
} 



li 




5 

5 

1 



2 

1 

2 



3 Unknown 
1 Unknown 



TABLE NO. 12 : WHERE STUDENTS WER E AT THE TIME OF INTERVIEW 
(Language Centre/Literacy Unit attended) 

N.L. Percentages are of sample not including those who moved interstate or overseas. 





1 1 1 

1 state 1 CATHOLIC 1 EMPLOY- 
1 1 1 

1 H.S.j H.S. 1 MKNT 

1 ! 1 


1 1 r 

1 NON- 1 1 

1 EMPLOY- ! TAPE j 
1 MENT j 1 

1 1 1 


INTER- 

STATE 


1 1 1 

1 1 1 

1 OVERSEAS 1 OTHER 1 
1 1 1 

1 1 1 


n .ws Road 

Li r or 10 V Unit 


1 

1 

1 


i 

1 

1 

10 i 

1 
i 


— 


1 

1 

1 


1 1 1 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 — 1 
1 1 1 


1 


1 

1 

1 

1 


— 


1 1 
1 1 
1 1 
1 1 


vi i L 1 ('s S t ror* t. 

ilonirc 

! 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

S() 1 

1 
1 


16 


1 

1 

1 22 
1 
1 


1 1 1 

1 1 1 

1 7 1 3 1 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 


21 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


7 


1 2 1 
1 To rt i ary | 

1 1 
1 Unknown 1 
1 1 


1 Port Adelaide 
1 L.ingua^e Centre 

1 
1 


1 

1 

1 

1 

i 


1 

1 

29 1 
1 
1 




1 

1 

1 ^ 
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TABLE NO. 13 : TYPE OF EMPLOYMENT STUDENTS HAD AT TIME OF INTERVIEW - (N:=29) 
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RECEIVING TRAININ' 
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7 . 3 Where students were at the time of interview, by age 



Table 11 shows the distribution of students at the time of 
Interview by ago . As would be expected those still at high 
school arc heavily concentrated in the younger age groups - 
between 15 years and 19 year5i and older students are more 
likely to liave moved on to something else. 

7 . 4 Where students were at the time of interview by Language 
Centre/Literacy Unit attended 

Students who attend Literacy Units usually face a much more 
daunting task when entering high. school than do language centre 
students. Whereas language centre students have had a relative 
complete education in their country of origin, literacy unit 
students have had little or no previous education and thus not 
only have to learn English on arrival in Australia but also to 
catch up a missed primary education. It is probably these 
students who are most likely to encounter difficulties when 
they reach higli school. Despite intensive education for up to 2 
years in a literacy unit, there are understandably still 
enormous gaps in their educational background. 

Table No. 12 shows that .79.9% of literacy unit students were 
still at high school after 2 years, compared to 68.3% of 
language centre students. Literacy unit students tend to enter 
high school at lower year levels than do language centre 
students because of their lack of educational background. 
Therefore more language centre students are likely to have 
completed high school in the 2 year pe^'iod since leaving their 
language centre. 

These statistics give no indication as to the quality of these 
students' experience at high school, but they do show that both 
literacy unit and language centre students arc persisting with 
high school study in significant numbers. 

8. lype o£ Employment 

Table No. 13 shows the kind of jobs held by those students in the 
sample who were employed at the time of interview. The majority 
spread across all ethnic groups were doing unskilled work, most of 
those in factories. Only 4 out of the 29 had moved into areas of 
employment where they were receiving more than rudimentary 
on-the-job training. All of these were male. 

9. Typ e of Non~En)p 1 oyment 

Table No. 14 gives more details of the activities of those students 
in the Non-Employed category. 3 females in this category were 
looking for work and 6 females had married, (3 of these had had a 
child). 2 males were looking for work, one was ill and unable to 
work or study and one had left school and was hoping to later begin 
study in a T.A.F.E. course. 
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TABLE N0>14 ; TYPE OP NOH-EMPLOYMENT ^ (N 13) 
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10. Characteristics of Schools attended by students 

Characteristics of schools attended by students in the main sample 
at the time of interviev^ring ( Sept embo r/Oc lobe r ) are set out in 
Table 1 5 . 

The students wlio were traced in the main sample and who were still 
at school were attending 35 different schools. 

9 of the school were in the Catholic system. 16 of the 26 students 
(627o) in the Catliolic system had E.S.L. . support available. 

20 of the 29 State schools were providing E.S.L. support for the 
students, that is 96 out of 10^ studciits (92%) in State schools 
were in a school where E.S.L. support was available. 
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The majoiiiy of sUicionts ( or 707J were .Mtcnding schools in 
Lhc Adelaide Area. 13 (or \0>) were in the N'orihern Area, '2 j 
(or 1^7.) wore in the Soiuhrin Area. 

One St. udcMU w<is in a school in Mount Oanibic*)- in the South loi’ 
of South Ausi)-;ilia. Two siu(U*nts had hoon i r.(( od to .j school mi 
the River land, and one t.o h.nncroo, but h.id I <* f f school be lore 
the time of the research. 



Table No. 13 
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RESULTS AND DISCUSSION - SECTION B(l) SUB-SAMPLE 
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ALL RESPONDENTS - (N=91) 



M my oi tho student s intorviowod in t lie sub-snmple wore former students 
ol r. he researchers, v;ho had boon toacliers in tho Now Arrivals Programme 
in 1^83. It was a memorable experience calking to these students again, 
observing their greater confidence and increased fluency in English. It 
was often possible co ask questions wlnich could not be answered before 
because of the students’ lack of English or because of unsurencss about 
what should or shouldn't be said in (he new country. 

Some former students weie interviewed in their homes because they had 
left school. One student invited t lie interviewer to her wedding, and 
another showed a full video tape of her recent wedding. We missed 
■ lU (' rviowi ng another student because s.he gave birth to a son a day 
before her interview time was arranged. Foods of all kinds were consumed 
as we interviewed. 

1 he following report gives i n forma t. i on collected about the backgrounds, 
exporiencos and opinions of 91 individuals. To avoid losing sight of the 
individuals in rlio study, wo have included Case Details wherever 
possible. In all examples, names have been changed to protect the 
identity of ind i v i dua 1 s . 



I. ETHNICITY AND SKX OF SUB-SAMPLE : (See Appendix A, Questions 3, 6) 

The majority of the results discussed here has been analysed on the 
basis of etiinicity. This is because ethnicity is considered to be a 
significant f<ictor in determining tho educational out. comes for those 
s t u d e n ( s . 



Etiinicity has been used as a category rather than nationality. For 
the Indo-Chinese students it was seen to be important to 
d i t f erent iat e between three major ethnic groups, as these ethnic 
groups have distinct cultural backgrounds. These three groups are: 

fa) Khmer : Indigenous |)eople of Kampuchea, speaking Khmer 

language . 



(b) Vietnamese 



Indigenous people of Vic^tnam, speaking 
Vietnamese language . 



fc) Chinese : Further divided in this study into those 

previously resident in Kampuchea, and those 
previously resident in Vietnam. An originally 
immigrant population speaking various Chinese 
dialects, and usually also the nat iona 1 language 
of tlic count. I'y in which they were residing. 



It. is recognised f hat by combining all students from Europe into one 
(Mimic group defined as Europcsin, some cultural differences between 
n,M i on.) 1 i f i ('s .ivv ignorc'd. llowt'vt'r, because of the small size of the 
sai!.|)l(' and the 1 a r-g,(' nuinluM- of l■;m■(^pt'an cotmfries rc'presented in I he 
'.iniple, it w i:, p t a ^ M t, a b 1 1 mak(’ naliotiil d i M ('rent i a t i ons 

wiriiin (hi., group. I( was <ilso felt that the F.uropean students 
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shared cultural similarities, which contrasted significantly with 
the characteristics of the Indo-Chinese ethnic groups. 

Sex is also considered to be a significant determinant ot 
educational outcomes. Analysis of the results on the basis of sex 
was commenced, but was unable to be completed for inclusion in this 
document because of time constraints. Table No. 16 shows the 
distribution of sex and ethnicities in the sub-sample. 

TABLE NO. 16 ETHNICITY AND SEX OF SUB-SAMPLK - (N=91) 
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/ There were 36 students from Kampuchea, 22 students from Vietnam. 31 
from European countries and 2 from other countries. 

The composition of the European group was as follows: 
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In the sub-sample the "Other" group infact comprised two students 
from the Middle hast . However in the main sample this category 
included a variety of countries of origin. 

"^OCl O-hCONOM : • ■ S TATUS : (Sec Appendix A, Questions 9, 10, 11, 12) 

udent s woi-r askrti tlirce questions which were designed to find out 
.ornething abevu iheir socio-economic status in their country of 
origin. 



It was originally hoped that some of the data could be analysed on 
the basis of socio-economic status, recognising that socio-economic 
status can be as im|)ortant a dot oriii inant of educational outcomes as 
t'thnicity. Un f o r f iinn te 1 y time (t)nsi r.i i nt s prevented this analysis 
I rom being con^plofc'd. 

These three quest ions raised the most discussion between the 
researchers and in meetings with individuals and groups being 
consulted abou<- the construction of the questionnaire. 

The researchers wore not happy with the mechanisms finally used to 
assess socio-economic status. However, it was felt that the 
socio-economic background of newly arrived students is likely to be 
1 determinant of their future educational achievement and should not 
be ignored. Furt.lier research would be valuable and needs to address 
the theoretical issue of classifying socio-economic status of 
studenrs from diiferenr. social systems and the effect socio-economic 
status has on siudeiUs’ educational progress in their new country. 

because of the. inadequacy of measures used hero, it was decided not 
to make commeiw on issues related to socio-economic status in this 
report . 

1 . AGR OF STUDKNTS : (See Appendix A, Questions 4, 5) 

The official age of students at the time of interview (September- 
198 j) ranged from 1'^ to 30, therefore students were between 11 and 
28 when they wore with the New Arrivals Programme. Table No. 17 shows 
the ages of students at the time of interview. 



TABLE NO, 17 OFFICIAL AGES OF STUDENTS AT TIME OF INTERVIEW 
(SEPTEMBER/OCTOBER 1985) - (N=91) 
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When asked why they changed their age when applying for 
resettlement, students said they did so because their family 
believed that they would be more likely to be eligible for more 
education in the new country if they were of a certain age (either 
older or younger depending on the current rumour in the camp at the 
time ) . 

The interviewers felt that in most cases, if not all, the students 
were happy to divulge their real age, once the reason for the 
question and for the interview was explained to thorn. 

Two students had lowered their real age by 4 years, and four 
students had lowered their real age by throe years. Altogether 
twelve students (about 137o) had lowered their age by between one and 
four years. All were from Indo-China, 

Two students had added a year to their ages. 

No students from Europe or from other countries had altered thoir’ 
dateofbirth. 

CASE DETAIL 



Two brothers from Vietnam were not sure of their real age. They wore 
given their age when they were adopted as orphans from their refugee 
camp in Malaysia and taken to Belgium, It was later learned that 
their parents were in Australia, and the brothers had moved out to 
Australia from Belgium to be with their family, 

CASE DETAIL 

Soknara, a Khmer male student had altered his real age by four years 
f ron^ 21 to 17 in the refugee camp in Thailand. This is the ago ho 
used at school in Australia, Soknara has run into difficulties 
because of this. 

Firstly, Soknara, at 21, found it extremely difficult to settle into 
full-time study at Year 10, Soknara gradually became more and more 
disinterested during the year, rarely doing his homework and often 
being absent from school. He eventually left school in the middle of 
the year, and was unemployed at the time of interview, 

Soknara was not receiving Unemployment Benefit and was relying on 
his family for income. This was because the family had recently 
applied to sponsor a brother who was still in the refugee camp. The 
family was concerned that if they applied to alter Soknara*s age 
officially (so that he could receive Unemployment Benefit) the 
sponsorship might be delayed. They were worried that forms relating 
to the application would have to l;e changed. 

However, in the same instance, this student, because his official 
age was 17, was eligible to apply for T.A.F.E, Pre-voca t i ona 1 
courses, and he hoped to do this, 

CASE DETAIL 



One of the interviewers remembers one obviously mature female Kliiner 
student (looking about 17) registering at the literacy unit as 10 
years old. At her interview for this research, this same student, 
two years later, was able to l.uigh about this. She said that two 
years before she luid been too unsure of the repercussions to say 



anything. She explained that she had been told by her uncle to say 
she was 10 so that she could go to school longer. She had been fully 
aware that she did not look 10, and had been embarassed about her 
official age. 

See MAJOR iSSl'IiS, Part 2 for further discussion on the significance 
of age for these st.iidcnis. 

U. path of arrival IN' AUSTRALIA : (See Appendix A, Question 7) 

The majority of ;;tudents arrived in Australia in 1983. 27 students 

arrived in 1982. and 8 in 1981. Two students arrived in 1980 - one 
of these students, a Vietnamese student, attended The Parks Literacy 
knit until he transferred to high school in 1983 (that is, for 3 
years), and the other, from Hungary, had attended primary school 
first before going to Gilles Street Language Centre. 

5. attendance at school before entry into language centre or literacy 

UNIT : (Sec Appendix A, Question 15) 

Two students enrolled in the New Arrivals Programme from primary 
schools - a Hungarian girl who attended Gilles Street Language 
Centre, and a Vietnamese boy, who attended The Parks Literacy Unit. 
Both these students had moved into Year 8 after they left their 
language cent. re, -'ind were in Year 9; both were aged 17. 

Four student;, enrolled with the New Arrivals Programme after 
at Lending high school. All those students were European, and all had 
attended Gillos Street Language Centre - two Greek brothers (in 
Ye.irs 10 .and 11 ', a German fern. tie student (in Year 12) .and a German 
;n.i le (in Ye.ar 10). 

Experience has shown that student.s from Europe are more likely to 
.ittend school before finding that they need specialist English 
■issistance, than .arc students from Indo-China. These statistics 
support this. Students from Europe sometimes feel able lO cope 
immediately in ,t high school, but find, or arc advised by the 
teaching staff, that they need to undertake an intensive English 
language course at one of the Now Arrivals Programme centres. 

The system where refugees from Asia generally moved into South 
Australia through Pennington Hostel or through the St. Paul's 
Retreat, Glen Osmond, meant that families were advised on arrival to 
send their students to appropriate centres in the New Arrivals 
I'rogramme. It sei'ms that in recent years there has been a change in 
this pattern anti more Indo-Chinese students arc enrolling directly 
into schools r.itlier than language centres and literacy units when 
I hey first .irrive. Tli i s may be because many of them are entering 
Australia to join their families and therefore by-pass the usual 
orientation piaigrammes provided by immigrant and refugee 
orj;an i sa ( ions. 

However in this sub-sample, only 77.. of students (6 students) did not 
enrol directly into the New Arrivals Programme on arrival in 
Atist ra 1 i;i . This is a very small proportion of students who attended 
I ilc Now /\rrivnls Programme. 

I .ANGUAGE C1NTRI-. OR LITERACY UNIT ATTENDED - (See Appendix A. 
tjuc St ion lb) 

The students tn the sub-sample ,ii tended the I ol lowing centres in the 
Now Arriv.ils Pio^r.immo. 
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STUDENTS ARE NOW : (Sec Appendix A, 


Question 18) 



The majority of students in the sub-sample were still studying 
full-time at high school at the time of interview. This reflected 
the main sample. See Table No. 18 for a detailed analysis of where 
students in the sub-sample are now. 



TABLE NO. 18 : CURRENT OCCUPATIONS OF STUDENTS IN SUB-SAMPLE - (N=91) 
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Sec MAJOR ISSUKS, Part I for discussion oi school retention rates. 

8. YEAR LPVEL : (Sec Appendix A, Question 18, 27) 

8 . 1 Year levels at beginning of 1984 

Students moved into all year levels at high school .after 
leaving the New Arrivals Programme. 
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\ls(', S’ udent s complotc<i a few months of school at the end 

of 1 9.S ^ It? or leaving their language centre, but: left school at 
^ he t'n 1 I f he yea r . 

\ges Ml -t idents who moved into Year 9 ranged from 13 to 19 
vears. '..avs of students who moved into Year 10 ranged from 14 
*o 21 and into Year 11, 15 to 23 years. Students who 

•’•jovel ht'M Vi*a?‘ 12 wo i‘e 18 to 20 years. 
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TABLE NO. 19 : 


REAL AGE AND YEAR LEVELS OF 


STUDENTS IN SUB-SAMPLE, 




STILL AT SCHOOL, AT THE TIME OF INTERVIEW 
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At t lu‘ end of 2'3 si ikIcmii.s (3 T^) wore 3 yo.irs or more over 

the' usual /igc for (ho ye' a r le'vol. 7 sf uchuU •> (^' ) woro 5 ye'irs 
oldor than Lho usual a};e* ten* (ho year Irvol. 

Soo MAxIOk ISSUES, Pan 2 lor (urthor eliscussion of ‘in* 
signi f ic.inco of ago and year level. 

CASK DKTAlh 

Kim, a 30 year old VicLnanioso woman wds a trained r.cachon in 
Vietnam. She enrolled at (ii. lies Street Language Centre af'or 
being told about the Cent ro by a friend, and by going along to 
ask 11 she' miglit enrol. She completed the course, and enrolled 
at a high school, only to have a serious ro;uJ accident afror 
one day. Because of the accident , she did »;( udy for a year 

but then did part-time study for her adult ai<j t r icul a t ion at a 
'I'.A.F.K college'. At. r he f ime of the intorvio''/ she was await in-; 
her P.i;.S. I'osult.s, xUul hoped to attend un i V(‘ i*s i t. y . 

At her interview, Kim expressed her concern about attending a 
school, wearing a uniform, and studying with students so much 
younger than herself. She was not sure if she would have 
continued at the school or not. 

WHO STUDKNTS LIVE WITH : (Sec Appendix A, Question 8) 

The majority of students 171”') were living w i Mi their f ar. i 1 v 
(cit.hcr mother and father, or one parent.). 

Nine' student:^ from Vietnam males, 4 fe'malo) and !3 students I :oi:t 
Kampuchea, wore living with brothers or' sisro::» < hat is, wit.he'uit 
pa rent s ) . 

Two ?;tud('ni'. I loin Vic'tnam .iiul one ( ron K.tmpi‘h"i lived willi oMic'* 
I'e 1 a 1 i ve s . 

Apart from two female sludents who lived with liushand 1 Kampuclu* in ) 
or bovfiMi'iul ( i'iuropean ) , t lie re wore two K<ii:i[iiichean studi'nts ‘.dio 
wert' not living with j)ar*ents or siblings. These students' 
d i f f i c u 1 1 i e s i r e wo r r. li t i a r t he i* e 1 .i bo r a i ion. 



CASK DKTAIL 



Veng, a Kampuchean Chinese malt', offiriallv .»ged 20 but roallv 23 
was studving in Year 11 at high school. Ho had one year of school 
in Kampuchea, and about 6 me'uiths of Knglish in Mjo camps. He spent 
one voar at a literacy unit he tore moving info Year 10 at b i gb 
school. Vt'ng came to Austr.ilia as a detached minor, living with In's 
sister and hrot he r-i n-law. .\ftei* two years in .'uistralia, he had an 
argument wit. h his brothe r- i n- 1 ,iw and left. At. the time of the 
interview he was living with another f.imilv, and his younger 
hrotlu'r was with him. He was I'xpe r i euc' i ng so'in' difficulties ••/ith 
mom'v, hut wa;> siudyinj*, p.i i t i i ‘lu' and was re.-iving H lU'inp 1 (►vum'ii : 
B(MU' lit. 

CASK DKTAIK 



Ky , a Kampiii lu'an Ch i m' !U‘ in 1 1 n ■, o 1 i i e i a 1 1 y a)p’ 1 1 but really 2 2, 
said ho had changed his data nl hiiuh so Miat he e.ould study rtoro 



in Austral In. lie w<is studying in Year 10 at high school. Ly had had 
two years of schooling in Kampuchea, and one year of school (not 
Knglish) in the refugee camp. 

!,y had been living with his brot.lior, but his brother had decided to 
move witli his (amily to Melbourne'. Ly decided to stay in South 
Australia. At (he time of (he interview he was living with an 
Australian social worker. He 5;aid liis income was around $^2 a week 
(Government allowances) and he was paying his host $30 a week rent. 
He said he had just enough money for food, but nothing for clothes 
or other things he needed. He usually did his own cooking, and 
seemed very lonely. Ly was finding life very difficult. He was 
obviously under stress in the interview, talking at length about 
his money difficulties, and giving as his prime difficulty at 
school need to earn money to support myself", and third "1 worry 
a lot". Ly's K.S.L. teachers discussed with the interviewer how 
they had tried to support t li i s student but had found it very 
difficult because of the const r a i n t. s of mo n cy and lack of f am i 1 y 
support for tlic student. 

](). FINANCIAL SlMHnVRT : (See Appemiix A, Question 26) 

There were three main allowances full-time students in our sample 
received. They were: 

(1) Sccond<iry Allowance Scheme. A means tested allowance foi- 

st udents in Year 11 and 12. 

(2) Adult Secondary Education Assistance. An allowance for 

students over 19, who have been away from school for 2 years 
in the previous 5 years, and who are intending to 
mat r i cul .K c . 

(3) Double Orphans Pension, available for minors who have no 

family in Australia. 

7 1 students (80'"-) were supported primarily by their family. Some of 
these had another source of income such as the Secondary Education 
Allowance, or a part-time job. 

10. 1 Scco'. idary Education Allowance 

i'ighteen students were' lecciving the Secondary Education 

A1 Iowa nee . 

5 f roni Kampuchea 
4 from Vietnam 
9 f rom Europe 

All these students, following the requirements of the 
allov;ance, were in Year 11 or Year 12. 

10.2 Adult Secondary Kducat.ion Assistance 

Three students were receiving this allowance. These were, 

Khmer male, in Ye<tr 12, aged 23 
K.mipuchcan/Ch i m*se male, in Yc*ar 12, a);ed 25 
Vietnamese male, in Year 11, aged 19 
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10*3 Double Orphans* Pension 



Five students said they were recei'ang the Double Orphans’ 
Pension. These included, 

3 students from Kampuchea 
3 students from Vietnam 

10.4 Part-time Work 

10 students at school were working part-time. They were: 

Czech female in Year 11, Coles, 8 hours a week. 

Greek male, in Year 11, in restaurant, al)out b hours a week. 
Greek male, in Year 10, in uncle's shop, 12 hours a week. 

Greek male, in Year 11, in uncle’s shop, about 6 hours a 
week . 



Greek male, in Year 11, restaurant, 5 hours a week. 
Polish male, Year 10, Woolworths, about 6 hours a week. 
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week. 

The European students with part-time jobs outnumbered those 
f roin 1 ndo-Chi na with pa r t - f. ime jobs in the sub- samp le . 

Unf oi‘t unately we do not have figures to compare with the 
part-time work trends of students who were born in Australia. 

None of the students wfio had left scliool were working 
par t- t ime . 

10.5 Unemployment Benefit 

3 students in the sub-sample who were si ill at school were 
receiving Unemployment Benefit. 



They were: 

Kampuchoan/Ch . male, Y<‘ar 11. Oflicial age 20, real age 25. 
Khmer male. Year 11, aged 22 
Khmc r male. Year 10, aged 19 
Khmer male. Year 11, aged 20 

Five wfio liad left school were unem[) 1 ov<m1 and therefore were 
receiving this benciil. 



10.6 Ful l~t. i me KmployrnonL 



There w, re seven students who had left school who had 
fill 1-1. in e jobs . 

They ‘s’ere; 

Vietnamese male, aged 25 
Vietnamese male , aged 22 
Kampuchean /Ch inese male, aged 18 
Dutch female , aged 19 
Polish female, aged 22 
Polish male, aged 20 
Polish male, aged 17 
Polish male, aged 23 

See MAJOR ISSUKS, Part A for further discussion of financial 
suppoit . 

11. EDUCATION BKFORK COMING TO AUSTRALIA : (See Appendix A, Question 

13, 14) 

Approximat elv one third of students from Kampuchea had had no 
education before coming to Australia, though some had had English 
lessons or general school lessons in the refugee camp. Only one 
Vietnamese had had no previous education. 

All the European students had had at least 5 years of education 
before coming lo Australia. 

No Kampucheans had had more than 9 years of education, although 9 
students had had from 5 to 9 years of education. These students 
wore generally i.he older students who had had this education before 
the Pol Pot. regime began in Kampuchea in 1975. 

One Vietnamese student had completed tertiary education. This was 
teacher training. A Syrian student, aged 24, had completed one year 
of business studies at tertiary level before coming to Australia. 

12. YEARS OF GENERAl. EDUCATION IN REFUGEE CAMP : (See Appendix A, 
Quest ion 13) 

No students from Vietnam told us that they had attended school in 
the refugee camp. The Kampucheans reported the equivalent of: 

1 year of school in the camp - 5 students 

2 ve.irs - 2 students 

3 years ~ 4stu dents 

From these figures, only 1 1 of '6 students (about one third) from 
Kampuchea had 1 vear of schooling or over in the camps. 

If should be noted that it is difficult to assess the quality and 
rjuantity of this schooling in pr<Ktice, since schooling in the 
camps ranged I rom well organised programmes to ad hoc instruction 
.Hid condi'ions made continuitv diiticult to achieve. 






13, ENGLISH IN THE REFUGEE CAMPS : (See Appendix A, Question 13) 



Just over half of the students from Kampuchea had studied English 
in the refugee camps, whereas jujjt. over two thirds of students from 
Vietnam had studied English in the refugee camp. Most students 
spoke of English lessons which were only available for about 2 
hours every day or two hours twice a week. 

Again, the standards of instruction varied gi*oatly. One student 
reported a high turnover of teachers. As teachers were selected for 
resettlement, they moved on to new camps and the new teacher would 
often start at the beginning again, so that progress was difficult 
to achieve. 

One girl mentioned that she could not study in the refugee camp 
because she had no mother and needed to do the household chores for 
her family. Many students said that they couldn’t afford to pay for 
Engl ish lessons in the camps . 

14, CHANGES OF HIGH SCHOOL SINCE LEAVING NEW ARRIVALS PROGRAMME : (See 

Appendix A, Questions 19, 20, 21) 

21 students (23%) of the sub-sample of 91 moved high school at 
least once in the two years since leaving the New Arrivals 
Programme, No ethnic group moved significantly more than another 
group. Two students moved twice, and one student 

(Kampuchean/Chinese) moved three times. 

Reasons given by students in the sub-sample for movement betwocn 
schools were varied. 

Six students said they moved schools because their family moved 
house. A Vietnamese male student, added the comment, 

"Also because students didn't want to learii and they disturbed 
tiie others who wanted to learn". 

Three students moved because they said it was too far to travel, 

A Kampuchean/Chinese male student moved because, 

"1 had no friends at lunch time. It was boring at lunch time". 

Two Kampuchean/ Ch inese students who moved from a Catholic school to 
a st.ate school said, 

"Tiie students were not nice. There was prejudice, and they 
teased us. They used to do things like put. rubbish in our 
bags. Also it was a long way to tr^lvel, and the work was 
dift icult", 

A Polish female moved from state to a Catholic school because she 
felt there was no discipline in the state school, and a Vietnamese 
female student said she mov('d from a Catholic school because she 
didn't want to study religion and wanted to do other subjects. She 
moved to a state school close by, 

CASE DETAIL 



Anh , a Viet namesc/Ch i nese gii‘l» had moved three times since 

43 



she 



It'ft her Centre at i lie (Mui of 1983. She enrolled at her 
first school from the Language Centro and had stayed there fore the 
whole of Year 8. She had left at the end of 1984 because she said 
it was too far to travel, but also because there were too many 
Vietnamese hoys at the school. 

She then atten*ied her next school from February until May, leaving 
on the advice of teachers, who suggested she go to a school with 
F. S . L. support . 

The next school she attended for only one day, saying the students 
were not friendly. She was still attending her next school until 
the time of the interview. 

See MAJOR ISSURS, Part 3 for further discussion of movement between 
scliool s . 

15. TRAVELLING TIME FROM HOME TO SCHOOL ; (See Appendix A, Question 35) 

The majority ( 757c) of students lived close to their school. Nine 
students of all ethnic groups were travelling from between 6 to 11 
hours a week (1 to 1^ hours per day). Five students were travelling 
2 hours a day, and one female Polish student had been travelling 17 
hours a week (3 hours a day) to her school to finish her 
matriculation year after her parents moved house. 

It should be noted that there were a small number of students who 
spent a disproportionate amount of time travelling between home and 
school, and this could possibly affect their performance at school. 

16. AMOUNT OF TIME SPENT DOING HOUSEWORK : (See Appendix A, Question 
35) 



Most students indicated that they helped in some way at home. 
Included here is the information for students who said they work 
ten hours or more a week. 



10-15 hours 



1 6 hours and over 



3 Kampuchean females 
3 Kampuchean males 
2 Vietnamese females 

2 Vietnamese males 
1 European male 

3 Kampuchean females 

1 Kampuchean male 

2 **0ther" females 



CASE DETAIL 



One female Kampuchcan/Chinese student counted 36 hours a week that 
she spent helping at home. Apart from the usual housework help, she 
had to help her father to make noodles for sale. She felt that she 
was expected to do too much work at home, and was concerned about 
the time left for her homework , but she said she needed to help her 
mother otherwise her mother would have to do the work by herself. 

17. ETHNIC SCHOOL : (Sec Appendix A, Question 35) 

32 ( 357o) oul of I he total 76 students in the sub-sample attended 
ethnic school every weekend during school terms. Time spent at 
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often 



ethnic school appeared to range from 2 to 4 hours, and 
involved an hour or more of travelling time. 



Khmer 

Vietnamese 
Kampuchean/ Chinese 
Vietnamese /Chinese 
European (all Polish) 



7 students 
9 students 
12 students 
1 student 
3 students 



18. STUDENTS' ATTITUDES TO LANGUAGE CENTRES 



Although 
were not 
attended 
language 



direct questions about language centres and literacy units 
included in the quest ionna ire, some students who had 
language centres made incidental comments about their 
centre during the interview. 



A Vietnamese male who had left school said that he thought the 
language centre was good, the teachers were friendly, and he 
learned English well while he was there. He thought five months was 
long enough to be in a language centre. 

A Polish male who only attended high school for 3 months in Year 11 
before he got a job said, 

"1 can’t really say anything bad about Gilles Street, because 
it's the best school 1 could go to". 

Another student who has now left school said, 

"It was good. It was the happiest time for me here. 1 still 
have some friends from there. More Maths and Science would be 
good" . 

Three students said they would like to have had more Maths and 
Science at their language centre. One st.udcnt tclt he needed "more 
grammar, more pronunciation and more conversation". 



It was pleasant to note tliat many students still kept in contact 
with each other two years after their time at the language centres, 
and this was especially evident amongst students who had left 
school. Several students were, in fact,- found for the research, by 
students giving telephone numbers or names to contact. Some 
students were still in contact with their language centre or 
literacy unit teachers. 

Further comments about language centres can be found in the CASE 
STUDIES. 

19. SUBJECTS GIVEN UP AT HIGH SClIOOh : (See Appendix A, Question 23) 



In response t 
high school , 
reasons) 11 
because tliey 



o Quest ion 23 , 
which subject , 
students ind i c 
found the Engl i 



(List any subjects you have given up at 
if any, you took up instead, and your 
ated that they had dropped subjects 
sli too hsOrd. The subjects dropped were: 



Biology 2 
Economics 2 
Geography 2 
History 2 
Accounting I 






) 




Chomi s L ry 
Pliys i cs 



1 

I 



Other reasons for change were varied, although a variety of 
subjects (16) wore changed because they were too hard. It cannot be 
deduced from the answers that a particular subject appeared to be 
more difficult for the students. 

20. SUBJFXTS NOT TAKEN BECAUSE REQUIRED LEVEL OF ENGLISH PERCEIVED 
TO BE TOO HIGH : (See Appendix A, Question 22) 

Many students misunderstood this question and mentioned 
subjects they were doing but had difficulty because of 
Fnglisli, or subjects they couldn't do because of other 
reasons. Only those responses which resulted from a correct 
understanding of t lu» questions liave been included in these 
resul t s . 

30 students said they had not chosen subjects they would have 
otherwise been interested in because of difficulty with 
English. Some of these listed more than one subject. A total 
of subjects were listed. These were: 



It is interesting to note that both Science and Social Science 
subjects arc high on this list, indicating that students perceive 
that many different subjects, not just Social Science subjects, 
require a high level of English. 

Two students (one from Kampuchea, one from Poland) stated that they 
did not take their English ability into account when choosing 
subjects - they did those subjects they thought would be 
interest ing . 

From comments made by students it seems that those who nominated 
Maths and Science subjects were often doing a more general, easier 
Maths and Science course but would have liked to do more advanced 
and specialist courses (for example, doing Maths IS but would like 
to do Maths I and II). Biology was perceived by several students as 
requiring more ability in English than other vScience subjects, as 
was Computing compared to other Maths subjects. 

21. ASPIRATIONS OF STUDENTS : (See Appendix A, Question 25) 

Table No.20 shows tlie responses students gave to the question, 
“What do you want to do in the next five years?" 



English (mainstream) 

History 

Physics 

Biology 

Chemistry 

Computing 

Geography 

Politics 

Account ing 

Bus incss Studies 

Drama 

Economics 

Maths I and II 

E.S.L. P.E.S. Level 

Social Studies 

Typing 



5 

5 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2 



1 

1 

1 
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TABLE NO. 20 : ASPIRATIONS OF STUDENTS 



I WHAT DO YOU WANT TO DO IN THE NEXT 5 YEARS? I 

I I 

I [Note, the first numbers after each response refers to the number of | 
I times the response was selected overall. The number in brackets re- | 
I fers to the number of times the response was selected as one of the | 
I two most important choices.] I 



1. Complete high school to Year 10 4 (1) 



(those still 
at school) 


2. Complete high school to Year 1 1 

3 . Complete hi gh school to Year 12 


7 

63 


(3) 

(26) 




4. Begin tertiary study (specify) 


0 


(27) 




See text for specific responses 








5. Begin other study or training (spec 


ify) 


38 (18) 




Sec text for specific responses 








6 . Get a job ( specify) 43 (8 ) 








Sec text for specific responses 








7 . Keep the Job I have now 


6 


(2) 


N--:91 


8. Help support my family 


2 


(1) 




9. Get married 


10 


(2) 




10. Buy a car 


16 


(0) 




11. Sponsor relatives to Australia 


16 


(1) 




12. Stay at home 2 (1) 






1 

1 


13. Other 20 (3) 







See text for speciiic responses 



Note: Students responded to the question - *’What do you WANT to do 

in the next five years?” Some students expressed a concern 
that they might not bo able to achieve what they said, but 
the majority did not express this concern. Some (8) students 
gave two choices (for example tertiary study OR further 
training); these arc bot included. 
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High School 



A largo 837o of students who were still at schocl said they 
wanted to stay at high school to complete Year 12. Only 4 
students intended to leave after Year 10, and 7 after Year 
11 . 

21.2 Tertiary Study 



As can be seen from Table No. 21 , 50 (557o) out of the total 
sub-sample (whether still at school or left school) expressed 
an interest in doing tert. iary study. 27 students, or 307<, of 
the sub-sample, gave tertiary study as their most important 
goal for the next five years. 



TABLE NO. 21 : STUDENTS WISHING TO BEGIN TERTIARY STUDY IN NEXT 5 YEARS *- 

(N=91) 



I 

) 

I First choice 



! Second choice 




TOTAL: 



i 



! ' of ethnic 
I group in suh- 
I sample 





KIIMFR 


1 T 

I I 

I VIET. I 

I I 


KAMPUCHEAN/ 

CHINESE 


VIETNAMESE/ 

CHINESE 


EUROPEAN 


1 

1 

1 OTHER 
1 






3 


I I 

I 9 I 
I I 


5 


0 


9 


1 

1 1 
1 






7 


I I 

I ^ I 
I I 


4 


2 


1 1 


1 

1 0 
1 








I I 








1 






5 


I I 

I I 

I I 


9 


2 


20 


1 

1 1 
1 








I I 








1 






1 


I I 

I I 

I 7bZ \ 

I I 

I I 


377 


40% 


64% 


1 

1 

1 50% 
1 
1 





Students were questioned further about what course they would 
like to do, and those answ^ers that were given are listed 
be low . 

The choices of students who had left school are indicated 
with an asterisk. If T.A.F.E. or another institution is 
named, this is because the student gave the name of the 
institution to the interviewer (indicating he/she had some 
idea about where the course was available). 

Khine r f etna 1 es : 



IMiarmacy or nursing 

Interpreters course , o\ language teaching course 
■’Nurs i ng 
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Kampuchoan/Ch inesG females : 



Social Worker (perhaps part-time study) 

Chemistry 

Vietnamese females ; 

Radiography (if 1 get good marks) 

Doctor or dentist 

‘-Computing (if I get good marks in Adult Matriculation) 
Medicine or Computing 
Medicine 

Accountant or Maths Teacher 
Vietnamese/Chinese Females : 

Don’t know which course 
European females : 



Pol i sh 


Nursing (already 

full-time ) 


studying 


this 


Pol i sh 


Language s 






Pol i sh 


Science or Maths 






Pol i sh 


Archeology 






Pol i sh 


Phys ics 






Pol i sh 


Interior Design at 


S.A.I.T, 




Czech . 


Travel Consultant 






German 


Ceramics design 






German 


Medicine, Physiotherapy or architecture 



Khmer males : 

Computing or medicine 
Medicine, pharmacy or architect. urc 
Engineering or comput. ing 
Sc icncc , Maths 

Kampuchcan/Ch incse males : 

Nuclear Phys ics or electron i c physics 
Electronic Engineering 
Electronic Engineering 
Sociology , Soc ial Work 

Vi ot name sc males : 



''Mechanical Engineer ing at S.A.I.T. (student already 
studying this course part-time) (In the workforce) 
Engineering 

Engineering and Design 
Engineering 

Engineering, Design, Mechanical Engineering 
Science, c.g. Computing (”if I get good marks") 
Electronic Eng i noc r i ng 
Engineering 

Don’t know which course 
Vi otnamese/Chineso males: 





AD 



None 



European Males ; 



Polish 


Economic s 


Po 1 i sh 


Electronics 


Po 1 i sh 


Arch i tec t 


Pol i sh 


Don’t know which course 


Go r-man 


Don’t know. Want to study only if c 




Pilot 


Czech . 


Chemi s try 


Italian 


Sc i ence 


Ci reek 


Don’t know yet , depends on my marks 



can ' t be a 



Other: 



Svii.m lomalo Biology, Chemistry ("if my language is 

O.K." ) 

Iranian male Medicine 

It can bo seen from tiie above that students generally had 
high expectations for their future, and that tertiary course 
such .IS I'.ngi neering and Medicine held high esteem in their 
eyes , 

It can also be seen that those girls who hoped to go on to 
tertiary study aspired to a wide range of careers, including 
both traditionally male and traditionally female occupations. 
Howeve r, engineering was a very popular choice amongst the 
boys and was not selected «it all by girls. 

21.3 Further St.udy or Training 



From Table No. 22 it can be soon that 38 students (42%) named 
"Other study or training" in their choices for the future. 
This was the first choice for 18 students (20%). 



TABLE NO>22 STUDENTS WISHING TO BEGIN NON-TERTIARY TRAINING IN NEXT 5 

YEARS 



First choice 



Second choice 



TOTAL; 



of ethnic 
I ); roup 



VIET. 


KANrUCHF.AN/ 

CHINESE 


VIETNAMESE/ | 

CHINESE 1 EUROPEAN 
1 


1 OTHER 


1 


3 


1 


1 

1 7 

1 


1 0 


3 


8 


2 


1 

1 

1 


1 1 


1 III 


4 


13 


3 


1 

1 1 1 


1 1 
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Students gave the following details about their hopes for 
further study or training. 

Khmc r f ema 1 o s : 

Gave no detai Is 

Kampuchcan/Chincse Females : 

Nursing, banking, secretarial college 
Dressmaking , sewing , chi Id-carc 
*Bar “tending (for restaurant work ) 

Bar-tending (for restaurant work) 

Comput ing at coll ege , ( part-t ime ) 

Business course (if can’t do radiography - tertiary) 
Vietnamese females: 



None 

V ictnamese/Chinese females: 



Business College 
Business College or nursing 
Technical Drawing, Art, Geography 
Sewing at T.A.F.E. 



European females : 



Pol ish 

Polish 

Polish 

‘‘Dutch 

German 

Hungarian 



Business course for one year before 

tertiary languages course 

Travel Agency course 

Ai r hostess 

Mode 1 1 Lng 

Typing, word-proccssi ng or cooking 
Working with animals 



Qtiie r : 

Syrian female Hairdressing or secretary 

Klimer males: 



‘‘Business Studies . T . A. F . E . Panorama 
Mechanics, T.A. F. E. 

Mechanics , T . A . F . 

Kampuchoan/Chinose Males : 

English part“time for a year, before Sociology course 
‘‘Mechanics , T* A . F . E . 

Introductory E.S.L. T.A.F.E. course at Croydon then 
Automechanics at T.A.F.E. 

Auto mechanics at T.A.F.E. Regenc v Park 



Viet name se males: 



Ship’s navigator (if can't do computing ~ tertiary) 
Aut omechan i c s , T.A.F.E. 



European ni.ilcs : 



1^0 L i sh 
Po 1 i sli 
l^ol i sh 
Greek 
Greek 
C»‘e nnan 



’’Engineering” at T.A.F.E. 

Technician - apprenticeship 

Electrician (studying now by correspondence) 
Business St tidies 

Interpreting, and acting, modelling training 
Training to be a Pilot 



It. is int.(' res ting to note that students who didn’t aspire to 
tcrti.iry education made much more sex-stereotyped career 
clioices ( h/m those who were considering tertiary study. 

21.4 Jobs i n t ho Future 

In cent rast t.o the large numbers of students naming tertiary 
study or lurcher study as their first choice (30% and 207^ 
respectively), only 8 students, or 97> of the total sample, 
gave ”goc a job” as their first choice for what they want to 
do in the next five years. 43 students or 477> nominated 
“getting a job” as one of their preferences. This was 
sometimes a part-time job to support them at university or 
college, or a job to take up after they had finished their 
study. It. is significant that only 8 (97o) students are 
»^h inking of moving straight into the workforce from school. 

Students gave the following details about preferred 

occupations. Here sex-stereotyping becomes even more evident. 

Khriier females: 

hi br.i r ian 

K ainpuc 1 km n /Ch inese f ema 1 es : 

Diessmak i Tig , restaurant work, chi.ld-carc 
Dressmaking 

Nurse, bank, clerk, or secretary 

Selling airline tickets, bank clerk or post office clerk 
Viet name so /Ch inese fema 1 cs : 

Office, bank or nursing 
l uropcan females : 

Hunga r i an Working in dog salon 

Khmer males : 

Au! omechan ics , working for government 
hurope.in males : 

Ciri'ok Bar work in restaurant 

rmaji Po lice f orce 

i . Othei* ponses 



St ui1(mD s (‘virlcMilly do not f cm' 1 under an obligation generally 



,■ I ' ■» 






to support their family. Tliis is perhaps contrary to i lie 
understanding that many refugee students from Asia are 
influenced in their clioiccs by the need to contribute to the 
family income. However this does not nu' an that they are not 
expected to contribute. It ni<'an:i perhaj)*. that the family 
value education so higlily that they will not expect the 
student to make his or her decision for the future based 
solely on money . No doubt the student will still be expected 
to contribute, for instance with a part-time job (viz. the 
high response to ‘*get a job" but the low number of first 
choices ) . 

Only two students chose "stay at home", only me as first 
priority. Both these responses were by female students from 
Kampuchea, one recently married. 

It is evident from the abo^'e responses that females from all 
ethnic groups had study or work rather than only home-making 
in mind when they considered their futurt'. A similar trend 
was found in "Behind the Smiles" (Wennor, 1985). 

See MAJOR ISSUES, Part 9, for further discussion on Students* 
future aspirations. 
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RESULTS & DISCUSSION - SECTION B(2) SUB-SAMPLE 
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RESULTS AND DISCUSSION : SECTION B(2) SUB-SAMPLE ~ THOSE RESPONDENTS 

STILL AT HIGH SCHOOL - (N=76) 



1. v;AYS students n:i.T school COUU) have helped THKM more : (See 

\j-)pondix A, Quest ion 24) 

Table No. 2') stimni.i r i scs stAidcm. s' responses on this issue. 

Note: It should bo understood t.hat if something is well provided at 

the school, the students' responses in that area will be low. 
The low response does not refer necessarily to a lack of 
interest, or need in that area. For example, students have 
given a low response to "studying my ov;n language" but ■» r. 
fact, the -najority of students are already studying tneir 
language . 



TABLE NO. 23 : WAYS STUDENTS FELT SCHOOL COULD HAVE HELPED THEM MORE 



i 

I IN WHAT WAYS COULD SCHOOL HELP/HAVE HELPED YOU MORE? 

1 

t 

i 

1 'Xotc, die first, number after each response refers to the number of 
I times a response was selected overall. The number in brackets refers 
' o the number of i imes a response was selected as one of the two 
I most important choices.] 

I 

I 

I 1. More English lessons (what kind?) 39 ( 37 ) 



I 

i 

I (. 

1 

i 

! 

i 3- 

I 

I 

i 

! 6- 
i 

i 7. 

i 

' 8. 

1 



See text for specific responses 

Provided different subjects v which ones?) 11 ( 10 ) 

S ec text for specific responses 

Student allowance 

St.udying with students my own age 

Less time spent on unimportant subjects (which ones?) 

See text for specific respotiscs 

More help from teachers about school problems 
Studying iny (3wn It nguage 
Studying in my ow . language 

Help from an adult who could speak my own language 






20 (9) 

13 ( 5 ) 

14 ( 5 ) 



31 ( 21 ) 1 

18 ( 12 ) 1 

11 ( 4 ) I 

1 

17 ( 8 ) I 



^)4 



* *2 



10. Help from someone at school with persona 1 /home 





problems 


9 


(6) 


11 . 


Being able to study part-time 


3 


(3) 


12. 


Homework classes after school or at lunch-time 


17 


(6) 


13. 


Holiday school programmes 


1 5 


(6) 


14. 


Other (specify) 9 (8) 








Sec text for specific responses 







The following comments refer to the responses of students still at 
school. The responses of students who had left school are included 
in Section C. 

1 . 1 Ways Students Felt School Could Have Help ed Them More - More 
English Lessons 



Students’ responses showed that overall they perceived the need 
for more English lessons as their MOST IMPORTANT need at 
school. 43% nominated this as a need, with 387o giving more 
i!nglish lessons as one of their Lop two needs. 

When .isked what kind of K.nglish lessons t lu'V U'lt sciiool could 
give or could have given L hem to lielj) tlicin, many oi those 
students said, "All kinds" (listening, speaking, reading and 
writing). Other responses were: 

"Pronunciation, reading and a little grammar". 

"Reminders about grammar. I forget and I write what I think" 
C Vietnamese male). 

"Help with English in Science". 

A Vietnamese student in a school which had no E.S.L. teacher 
said that, he needed "Spcci^il English lessons" (E.S.L. lessons). 

1 . 2 Ways Students Felt School Could Have Helped Them More 
Sub joc ( s 



Studonis who nominatt'd the response? "provided different 
subjects" were not clear al>out which subjects they would like 
to study instead. 

Very few subject names wim'o collcci,ed bv interviewers. One 
student said, 

"Erench , Italian. History .^bout Eu rope" . 

Perhaps the response can bo taken simply as an indication that 




t 




1 . 3 



1.4 



1 .5 



1 r* ol 'ultMii s arc not ImpPY the range of subject choice 

av.i i 1 /lo 1 1 ' , v.’ithout knowing exactly wh«it particular subjects 
t liev wan* '. m! !o study. There is possibly a similar percentage of 
students, N^‘w Arrivals Programme students or otherwise, in 
school*', .vho tool this wav about the choice ol subjects at 
sr lico 1 . 

A similarl\ line 1 ear response occurred to "less time spent on 
unimport. Oil subjects". It is interesting that so few students 
nf»minatc'i this rer*f)onse, as language centre and literacy unit 
staff in the ().isf not iced some opposition to time spent 

doing non-ac adorn i c subjects. It appears that after spending a 
n.imber ot years in the South Australian school system, students 
may have ,iccustomed themselves more to the range of 
non-academic *work they arc expected to do. One Khmer girl gave 
P.K. as an unimportant subject. 

Ways Students Felt School Could Have Helped Them More - Student 
A I 1 owance 



Nine students nominated "student allowance" as their mc>t 
importanr. resj/onse to "In what ways could school he Ip /have 
b.elpcd you n:0J'C?"' 

Some stuflen's gave the impression that they chose this (not as 
most important) because it was "a good idea" rather than a 
necessity, but. for some students the issue of financial support 
was o b V i o u s 1 v a major one. 

See MAJOP ISSIJ!\S, Part 4 for further discussion on financial 
tiupport . 

Ways Students Felt School Could Have Helped Them More 
Studying *^ith Students of own Age 

As seen in Section A, 8.2 regarding the age of students, many 
students were older than the average age of the students in the 
year level in which they were studying. 

One student, a Polish female who had begun tertiary study, gave 
this as her most important response. She said, "T felt like a 
grandmother". All the others were second, or below. 

Sec MAJOR ISSUKS, Part 2 for further discussion of ago related 
issues . 

Ways Students Felt School Could Have Helped Them More - More 
help fro m f cache rs about school problems 

Students' responses showed that overall they perceived this as 
their SF.CONl; MOST IMPORTANT need at school. 

These problems could include subject choice, study itself, or a 
variety of other school related difficulties. Although it is 
not possible to say in which areas the students would like 
help, it, is apparent that in<inv students felt they needed more 
help at. school. 

Sec MAJOR iSSUKS, Part 5 for further discussion on counselling. 
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1 . 6 Ways Students Felr. School Could Have Helped Thom More 
Studying First Language 

597^ of students (^2 students) in the sub- sample were alreadv 
studying their first langu.igo. See Table No. 24 lor detailed 
ana lysis. 



TABLE NO, 24 ; STUDENTS STUDYING THEIR FIRST LANGUAGE AT SCHOOL - (N=76) 





1 1 


I KAMPUCHEAN/ 


1 1 
1 VIETNAMESE/ | 


r 

! 

1 


i — 1 

t 

1 ! 




1 KilMKR 1 V ! ETNAMIISE | CHI NESE 
1 1 ! 


1 CHINESE 1 I 
1 ! 


.I'ROPEAN 1' 
1 


OTHER 1 total! 

1 i 


1 

1 Raw 


1 1 

1 2 ! 
1 1 


i 

8 1 11 
i 


1 1 

1 5 1 

1 1 


1 

1 5 1 

1 


1 i 

1 1 43 1 

1 1 


1 X 

1 of all 


1 ! 

1 1 

1 1 


1 

1 

1 

1 


1 ! 

1 1 

1 1 


1 

1 

1 


1 ! 

1 < 

1 

1 1 


1 student s 


1 1 


1 


1 1 


1 


1 1 


1 i n 


1 1 T" 1 


A?"' 1 ' 


1 1 OO"', 1 


48 V. 1 


507. 1 yr 1 


1 ethnic 


1 1 


1 


1 ! 


1 


1 i 


1 group in 


1 i 


1 


1 1 


1 


1 i 


1 sub- 


1 1 


1 


1 1 


1 


1 


1 sample 


1 1 
1 1 


\ 

1 

1 


1 ; 
1 1 


1 

1 


1 

j 


*■ An 


1 ran ian 


Student, is learning his mother's 1 


anguage , 


Ge rma n . 



TABLE NO, 25 : EUROPEAN STUDENTS STUDYING THEIR FIRST LANGUAGE AT SCH OOL 

- (N. 31) 



1 

1 

1 


GERMAN 


1 
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and Lhcroforc could have helped them at school. 557o of these 
students (18 out of 33) would have liked to study their own 
language. This* statistic puts ’’studying my own language” high 
on the list of the suggestions from students for improvements 
at school. There were 15 students, or 207, of the total 
sub-sa:‘.ple who were studying their first language, and 
appeared r,n\ lo w»ant to do so. 

Some s* nden' s intimated that (hey did not want, to study their 
own languu;e it present , but would take it up as a P.E.S. 
sub jec r. . 

See MAJOR ISSUES, Pari 8.1 for further discussion of issues 
related to students studying their first language. 

1 . 7 Ways Students Felt School Could Have Helped Them More - 
Studying in First Language 

Few students felt the school should offer them the facility to 
study in their own langu<igc. This might be because they felt- 
it could not be expected, although some students rejected this 
stronglv, saying they needed to study in English as this was 
the language i.hcy would eventually have to study in. 

I . 8 Ways St.udents Felt School Could Have Helped Them More - Help 
from an A dnl* who could Speak Student’s First Language 

Student;; ■ ly have felt that, this could not reasonably be 
expected :o be provided in schools. The choices for this 
response \ro not high. 

A Kampuchea n /Ch i nesG female said, 

” I !iLerprotcrs arc often no help. The language they use is 
too deep". 

A Hunga/'ian female said, 

"Soneone at school (an office assistant) speaks Hungarian 
and nas helped mo”. 

it v/as nuMit ioned by one student that someone speaking his own 
language would have been helpful when he first moved from the 
langtMge centre, but not now. 

A German student told of how frustrated she had been when she 
first canu' to Australia, trying to write her essays in 
English. She said, 

”1 needed to write essays in German at the beginning, but 1 
understood in the long run I must learn English”. 

This student had known what she wanted to say but had been 
hamperi'd hv her English. Provision of assistance for students 
to use t/neir first language in their early study if they want 
to mav help students to manage their transition from the 
iangtiago cauit res to i gh school. 

\ further d i sc u:;s i ot) of t lu‘ lu.e of hilitigual school assistants 
is lit ludtMl in MAJOR ISSUES, I’ari b. 
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1 . 9 Ways Students Kolt Sclu)ol Could Have Ho lp<Ml Thorn More - 
from Soiiioono at School witf) Persona 1 /Homo IVobloms 



It is possible that t ho low response is due to the fact tlj.ii 
sMidoni s were already receiving sufficient help from teachers 
in this regard. The low response may also he attributed to tin* 
fact that some students from some cultures do not see teachers 
as appropriate sources of such help. TIhm'c were 17 students 
(197o) who would like more help with their pe r sona 1 /home 
problems . 

See MAJOR ISSUES, Part 3 for further discussion of counselling 
issues . 

1.10 Ways Students Felt School Could Have Helped Tliem More - He i n>> 
Able to Study Part-time 

The provision of part-time high school study options mav ho 
very useful for students in financial difficulties who are 
dependent on part-time work or Unemployment Benefit for their 
income . 

2 students in the sub-sample were studying part-time at 
school. The small number of students (3%) who said thar 
part-time study would help them at school, appears to indicate 
that part-time study is not a popular alternative amongst 
students who arc still at school. There are two possible 
reasons for this. Firstly, many students were older than 
average , and to study part-time would mean comp let ion of 
qualifications would take too long. Secondly, the option of 
part-time study may be less relevant to these students who 
were managing to study full-time. 

Two students in the sub-sample were, in fact, only managin); to 
stay at school because they were allowed to study parr-rimo 
and receive Unemployment Benefit. Another student had had to 
leave school as outlined in the Case Detail below. 

CASE DETAIL 

A Kampuc bean/ Chinese male student living with his unemployed 
father, and younger brother who was still at school, had tried 
to study full-time at school, and receive Unemployment 
Benefit. This was not allowed by the school. He therefore left 
school and took up a casual appointment in a factory. He was 
hoping to find a school he could attend the following year 
which would allow him to apply for Unemployment Benefit while 
studying at school full-time. He was not keen to study 
part-time, even though he knew part-time study was a condition 
for Unemployment Benefit. He needed an income before he could 
return to school . 

CASE DETAIL 



Wojtck, a Polish male, had enrolled at higfi school part-time 
after leaving Gillcs Street Language Centre. He had received 
Unemployment Benefit. After one term at school a job was found 
for him by the Commonwealth Employment Service. He had left 
school to take up the work, which was tacrory work, and had 
stayed at the job until the time of the interview. He said he 
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1 . M wViy s Sr udei u s Felt School Could Have Helped Them More 
Homework Cl.issos and Holid.iy Scliool 

71;, of students from Indo-dhina, and 2 from lluropc) pul 

homework classes in their top two responses t. o the quo scion, 
'Mn wh.if w.iv could school he Ip /have helped you mere?” 

Altogctiier (12 from Imlo-Clhina .ind A from llurope) t houglit 

I'lOnework < l jsses Vs»ould help them. 

Holidav .chool was chosen .is the first or second response bv 6 
students 1 rom Indo-China and none from Europe, and overall by 
10 1 ro:n Indo-Chin.a and 5 from lluropc. 

It was expected that the majority of students would be very 
keen to be given extra help outside school hours. The result 
!;hows ud(‘ni s had loss interest in this than expected. Some 

St udent s indicated that t hcv understood holiday programmes t.o 
bo like t. hose they had attended as now arrivals, and that sjch 
Beginning linglish Progr.immes would not moot their needs as 
b. igh school students. This n<iy have contributed to the low 
rat i ng oi : !i i s option. 

TASi- nrr\:\. 



At one high school, assistance is offered by E.S.L. teachers 
after school (or around an hour. Few students take advantage 
of this extra offer of assistance. Staff consider this might 
be due to the student‘s ' need to travel, or to weariness with 
school at the end oi the day. Several students already have to 
stay after school to study their first language; this may be a 
factor. 

It seems that some students would appreciate the extra help 
provided by homework classes and holiday programmes, but 
specific student needs (timing, content, etc.) need to be 
surveyed before imp 1 emen t i nj; such a programme. 

1.12 Ways Students Felt School Could Have Helped T ham More 
'*0t he r '^ 

The followiu); added responses to the question were on varying 
t op ic s . 

”1 need somewhere quiet to study. The library is only open 
for 1*; minutes at luneb-ti me and not at recess". 

"Give more attention when I don't understand". 

"The teachers need to h.ivc t inio to give extra help". 

"I.('ss liomewuik". (Poli.sh f (Miia 1 e ) 

"Moie scienct'. More Maths". 




BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



A St lulont from K<impuch('n wlio is one of onlv (.wo Indo-Chinese* 
student in the school said. 



’’More friends Lo lie Ip with my work". 

2. Rb:ASONS FOR STAYING AT SCHOOL FOR STUDENTS OVKR 13 : (Appendix \ , 

Question 28 ) 

71 students were over 15 <ind .inswered this question. Table No, 26 
shows their responses. 



TABLE NO>26 ; REASONS FOR STAYING AT SCHOOL FOR STUDENTS OVER 15 - 

(N 71) 



IF YOU ARE OVER 15, WHY HAVE YOU DECIDED TO STAY AT SCHOOL? 

[Note, the first number after each response refers to the number of 
times a response v/as selected overall. The number in brackets refers 
to the number of t imes a response was selected ns one of the two 
most important choices.] 



1. To learn English (28) 

2. To get qualifications/pre-requisites for study or 

job training (49) 

3. To be a beirer educated person 49 (32 ) 

4. Because iny tamily want me f o 34 (9) 

5. Because it's imporrant to Inivo finished high school 24 (6) 

6. To got to know people 21 (3) 

7. Can't get a Job unless I finish school 18 (8) 

8. To learn how to cope with living in the Australian 

system 32 (10) 

9. Other (specify) 10 ( 5 ) 

See text for specific responses 
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2.1 Reaso ns for Staying at Seliool - Cencral Ihlueation 

The largest number of I'esponses from students when aske<! why 
they decided to stay at school was related to education itself 
"to g(‘t qualificat i ons /pre-requ i s i t es for study or job 
training", "to be a better educated person". 
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2 . 2 Reasons lor S^. <u School 

Ausr. ra I i.a 



Learning English and about 



Responses rclar.ing t.o learning English, and to learning how to 
cope with living in Australia, (numbers 1 and 8) were also high 
on the students' list of choices. Staying at school to learn 
English v.is nominated by a large 627o of students, 557o giving 
learning K.nglish as their first or second most important 
reason. nfton students mentioned both education and 

Engl i sh/ Cop i ng with Living in Australia as being reasons for 
staying at. school, and some students chose several of the 
poss i b i 1 i t. i es given. It is therefore hard to deduce from this, 
whether ei'i)Cr of these reasons - education or living/social 
needs - can ho taken to bo more important for the students as a 
who 1 c . 

2 . ‘3 Reasons lor Staying at School - Social Contact 



21 stLidonf s ( 30X) came to school "to get to know people", but 
only thiee sUidents nominated t.his response in their top two 
choices (all three were second choice). It seems that students 
found socialising at school important, but this was not at all 
a major reason for being at school. 

2 . 4 Reasons for St.aying at School - Family Pressure 

Again, ''because my family want me to" was on the list for 34 
students ^ 'kS' ), but was only given as one of the top two 
reasons bv students (6 are second choice). Most students 
themselves appeared to sec the importance of a good education. 



CASE DETAIL 



Due, a VicLnainc.se male student aged 20 was quite open in 
telling the interviewer that he was only at school because his 
family wanted him to bo tliere. He was leaving at the end of 
Year 10, and was doing little in the way of school work. He 
mentioned that he spent time with friends, "on the streets", 
and thougli his friends had tried to persuade him to leave, he 
had been persuaded by his family to stay at school. He hoped to 
study aut o-mcchanics at T.A.F.E. after completing Year 10, or 
to find a job in auto-mechanics with the government. 

2 . 3 Reasons for Staying at School - Other Responses 



Some of the answers given to this question in addition to those 
listed as 1 to 8 were as follows: 

Some answers were re la t.cd to job prospects: 



"1 


want f 0 L;ct 


good job to lie Ip i n 


my commun i t y" 


"] 


don't ’-;ant. to 


do manual work". 




" 1 


feel I'm still 


1 oo voung 1 o go to 


work 


he r 


air^wars were r 


(' 1 a t (hI to 1 ea rn i ng : 




"] 


am interested 


in ScicMicr^". 








Tf) Ic.irn nboui t ho tu'w ( ('chnology". 



Some sLucionts cnjoyc'd school: 

“It’s fun. 1 don’t wnn( to work vet". '“It's ^ood fun”. 
CASK DKTAIL 



Seng, .i Kampuchean Chinese student from Kampuchea gave his 
reason for staying al school as follows: 

”My family hasn't got much education. I'm the eldest, so I 
want to be the oiu' to get an education”. 

It is known that some Asian families value education so highly 
that they will encourage and support one family member to 
succeed in education, thereby bringing status to the whole 
family. Sometimes all other members of the family will put 
aside their education to support this member in his education. 
This places great pressure on the student to succeed. 

3. WHAT STUDENTS LIKED ABOUT THEIR SCHOOL : (See Appendix A, Quest ion 

30) 

When asked if they were happy at school (See Appendix A, Question 
29) out of the 63 students who were still at school. 43 ( 367o) said 
they were "just O.K.", 2 (37o) said they wore "Not happy”, and 31 
(4I7o) said they were "Very happy”. 

Table No. 27 shows what students liked about their schools. 



TABLE NO. 27 : WHAT STUDENTS LIKED ABOUT THEIR SCHOOL - (N=76) 



I WHAT DO YOU LIKE ABOUT THE SCHOOL? 

I (Note, the first number after each response refers to the number of 
I times a response was selected overall. The nunibcr in brackets refers 

I to the number of times a response was selected as one of the two 
! most important choices.] 

I 1. There is a teacher 1 can talk to about my 

! problems (which?) 28 ( 7 ) 

I Sec text for specific responses (e*g* Counse 1 lor /E . S . L . ) 



2. The 


E.S.L. teacher helps .le with English 


35 


(13) 


). The 


E.S.L. teacher helps riu' witli my subjects 


31 


(13) 


4. There arc lots of students who speak my language 


14 


(1 ) 


5. The 


teachers are friendly 


49 


(10) 


(}. The 


students are friendly 


34 


(10) 
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7. 


1 can 


study my own language 


19 


(4) 


8. 


There 


*s a good choice of subjects 


31 


(8) 


9. 


There 


Is an E.S.l-». room 1 can go to 


15 


(0) 


10. 


It's 


close to my home 


32 


(3) 


11 . 


Other 


(specify) 20 (7) 







See text for specific responses 



3.1 What Stud ents Liked About Their School - Teacher Help with 
Problems 



28 students (37%) nominated "there is a teacher 1 can talk to 
about my problems" as one of the reasons why they 1 ike their 
school, but only 7 (97«>) put this as their most important 

reason . 

Students were asked which teachers they felt able to talk to 
about their problems. 

18 students (of all ethnic groups ) out of the 28 said E.S.L, 
teachers. Four of these students named certain subject teachers 
as well as E.S.L. teachers. 

Seven students mentioned a variety of different subject 
teachers, or said, "many teachers". 

Only two students (Khmer males) named the student counsellor as 
a person to whom they go to to talk about their problems. 

See MAJOR ISSUES, Part 5 for further discussion of the roles of 
counsellors and E.S.L. teachers. 

CASE DETAIL 



Sam, one of the Khmer students who had c^.isulted the school 
counsellor about his problems, needed special help because of 
difficulties at school and uncertainties about his future. His 
E.S.L. teacher referred him to the school counsellor and on the 
student*s request went with him for the first few meetings. 
After this, the student went to the counsellor on his own. The 
student was full of praise during the interview for the help 
the counsellor had given him. 

3.2 What Students Liked About Their School - E.S.L. Support 

Responses 2 and 3 relating to the E.S.L. teacher helping with 
English and subject work each carry the HIGHEST NUMBER OF FIRST 
CHOICES ( 13 each , or 34%, when combined, of total first 
choices). E.S.L. teaching, and the support given by E.S.L. 



tcachors in subject .ire.js is evident 1v iiif»bly valued l>v 
students. 

3 . 3 What Students Liked About. Their School ~ K.S.L. Room 

Most schools have a room or cluster or rooms where K.S.L. 
lessons arc taught. In some schools those rooms arc in the main 
building of the school, somoLimos in a transportable building. 
(It is felt by some that the position of the K.S.L. room is an 
indication of the school's commitment to K.S.L. and 
mu It icu 1 1 ura 1 i sm in the scliool). 

Some schools have the K.S.L. rooms open at all times of the 
day, with a teacher available before and after school, and 
during recess and lunch -t ime , to help students with study or 
other problems. Some schools close the room except for K.S.L. 
lessons scheduled during the day. 

Howeve r, no students said that the K.S.L. room was the feature 
they liked most about their school, and only 1 5 (207o) mentioned 
the K.S.L. room. 

3.4 What Students Liked About Their School - Presence of Friends 
who Speak Same Language 

Only one student gave this response as his first choice, and 
only 14 (18%) nominated it. Indeed, some students, when they 
look for a suitable school after their language centre, 
actually look for schools with few of their compatriots, 
because they believed they would learn more English at such a 
school. It appears that the presence of friends who speak the 
same language is an important issue for some students, not for 
others . 

3.5 What Stude nts Liked About Their School ~ Friendliness of 
Teachers and Students 

Although a few students said, ‘'some teachers" and "some 
students" rather than all, most were quick to nominate the 
friendliness of teachers and/or the friendliness of students in 
their reasons for liking school. 49 students (64%) mentioned 
the friendliness of teachers, making this the response MOST 
FRKQUKNTLY CHOSKN. 34 (36%) mentioned the friendliness of 
students, making this response the SKCOND MOST FRKQUKNTLY 
CHOSKN. 

From these responses it is clear that students valued highly a 
welcoming and friendly atmosphere in a school, and that the 
majority of students felt that their school provided this. 

See further discussion on student-student relationships and 
prejudice in MAJOR ISSUES, Part 7. 

3 . 6 What Students Liked About Their School - First Language Study 

43 students in the sub-sample were studying their own language 
at school, (See Table No. 24) and 19 of those nominated this as 
somethitig they liked about their school. 4 students nominated 
this as the feature they liked most about their school. 
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It is notcworihy t. hat 23 students, or 337o of those who studied 
their first language at school, did not. nominate this as a 
reaso:; for liking their school. 

See MAJOR ISSUES, Part 8.1 for further discussion on issues 
related to students learning their first language at school. 

■ 3 . 7 What Students Liked About Their School - Choice of Subjects 

8 students (117o) liked their school above all because of the 
good choice of subjects it provides. 31 students (417o) named 
choice of subjects as a good feature of their school. It 
appears th«it the choice of subjects is an important feature for 
many students, but not one of the deciding factors in most of 
the students' choice of school. 

3 . 8 What Students Liked About Their School - Other Responses 

The following were other comments made by students. 

”I like the teaching methods". 

"The higher level of teaching". 

"The environment". 

"The w.ay teachers teach E.S.L. - one to one". 

"There are people from different countries and no real 
tension". (Polish female) 

"The school has a good multicultural programme". 

( Kampuchean/Ch inese male) 

"There's no uniform, and students arc sensible". 

"This school's not as strict as some other schools. It has a 
good reputation". 

"No uniform". (Khmer male) 

"It's a popular school. There's nothing wrong with it". 

"1 have some friends 1 can study with, and we can help each 
other" . 

"Lots of camping crips". (Polish male) "The atmosphere is 
good. Good discipline". 

"The school helps with school fees and uniform". 

"There are some teachers who really want to teach". 

"Good d i f>c i p 1 i ne" . 

"The teachers help me after school with my subjects". 

"There is a Polish teacher who helps". "I find the study is 
not too difficult". 
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4* THINGS THAT MAKE IT HARD FOR STUDENTS TO DO WELL AT SCHOOL : (See 

Appendix A» Question 31) 

/ 

Students* [perceptions ol I.Ihmi ti i ( 1 Lcul(. ies ni scliool can bo ;;(*cn 
from Table No. 28 and Graphs No. I and 2. 



TABLE NO. 28 ; THINGS THAT MAKE IT HARD FOR STUDENTS TO DO WELL AT SCHOOL 

- (N=76) 



ARE THERE THINGS THAT MAKE IT HARD FOR YOU TO DO WELL AT SCHOOL? 

1 . Yes 

2. No 

If yes, what? 



[Note, the first number after each response refers to the number of- | 
times a response was selected overall. The number in brackets refers] 
to the number of times a response was selected as one of the three | 
most important choices.] 1 



1. I don't like the way Australian teachers teach , 5 (1) 

2. The work is too hard 13 (4) 

3. It's hard to get help from subject teachers 9 (2) • 

4. I don't understand subject teachers 13 (1) 

5. It's hard to get help from E.S.L. teachers 3 (1) 

6. 1 don't understand E.S.L. teachers 1 (0) 

7. The classroomistoonoisy 20(8) 

8. I can't study the subjects I want to 11 (7) 

9. A lot of what I study I don't think is useful 3 (0) 

10. I'm much older than the other students in my class 14 (7) 

11. There's no adult at school I can talk to abort school 

problems in my own language 8 (1) 

12. I find it hard to talk in class discussions 29 (18) 

13. I can't read well enough 22 (5) 

14. I often know the work but ) can't understand what the 

question is <isking 44 (28) 

15. L can't write English well enough 43 (28) 
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1 16. I can’t find information in books 

I 

I 17. I don’t have enough background knowledge in some 
1 subiects (which ones?) 

1 

1 See text for specific responses 

1 18. People often don’t understand me because of my 
1 pronunciation 

1 

I 19. I’m too embarassed to talk to teachers and students 

I 

1 20. I often feel tired 
1 

1 21. I worry a lot 

I 

I 22. I need to earn money to support myself 
I 

I 23. My family needs me to earn money 

I 

I 24. I have to help a lot at home 

I 

I 25. 1 can't find anywhere quiet to work at home 

I 

I 26. I can’t get help with my work at home 

I 

I 27. I don't have time to study at home 

I 

I 28. People at home don't agree with what 1 learn at 
I school 

I 

I 29. 1 do ' t have many friends at school 

1 

1 30. I have trouble at school because of prejudice 

i 

I 31. Other students don’t like me if I do well 
1 

I 32. Other (speciiy) 

I 

I See text for specific responses 
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S.B. 



GBAPH NO. 



THINGS THAT tfAKE IT HARD FOR STUDENTS TO DO WELL AT SCHO OL — FREQUENCY 
OF QVgg^L RESPONSE SELECTION - (N=7^ 



Percentages show percentage of students in sub-sample (who were at school) who gave the' 
response . 
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GRAPH NO.2 : THINGS THAT MAKE IT HARD FOR STUDENTS TO DO WELL AT SCHOOL - FREQ UENCY 
~0F~RESP0NSE selection as one of three most important responses - (N=76) 





The responses given by studc'ntis are their perceptions of their 
difficulties. They can be categorized into three main sections: 

(1) Difficulties relating to school, such as school 
procedures, and availability of help. (Responses 1 to 11) 

(2) Difficulties relating to the language including the 
language skills of the student , and the language used in 
the teaching process. Also in this category are 
difficulties related to the knowledge the student brings 
to his learning. (Responses 1/ to 18) 

(3) Difficulties of a social and emotional nature, including 
difficulties relating to home and to school. (Responses 19 
to 31). 

4.1 Perceived difficulties of students relating to school 
procedures, school organisation, available help at school 

The number of responses to these questions (1 to 11) are set 
out in Graphs No. 1 and 2. Difficulties relating to school 
organisation certainly exist from the students' point of view, 
but these problems are not high on the students' list of 
difficulties at school overall. The following are selective 
comments on the results. 

Some students mentioned that "sometimes" should be added to 
responses 2 and 4 ("the work is too hard", and "1 don't 
understand subject teachers".) 

4.1.1 Teaching Methods in Australia 

The one student who gave the response , "1 don ' t like the 
way Australian teachers teach" as the most difficult 
problem was a Kampuchean /Chine so student . 1 t appears 

that nearly all the students in the sub -sample have 
accepted the teaching methods in Australian schools. 
However, students might not have given this as a problem 
because they might not have wanted to criticize the 
teachers, and also because they feel they should accept 
what exists . 

4.1.2 Noise in Classrooms 



In contrast to the acceptance of teaching methods, it is 
interesting to note that many students have not managed 
to accept the change to higher noise levels in the 
classroom. One possible factor contributing to this 
response may be that high noise levels further increase 
the difficulty students have understanding spoken 
Engl i sh . 

4.1.3 Subject Teachers 

Subject teachers are not criticized greatly. The above 
provisos (not wanting to criticize and accepting what 
exists) may also apply to this response. However, 
students rate difficulties relating to understanding, 
and being helped by, subject teachers as very low on 
their scale of problems at school. 
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There may, however, be a problem in the management by 
the subject teachers of the LANGUAGE difficulties of the 
student in their subject area. (See Section 4.2 below) 

4.1.4 Subjects 

Response 8 (”1 can’t study the subjects 1 want to”) 

appears to relate to subject choice, a problem for ali 
students Ln high schools with limited staffing. 147o of 
students chose this response. 

A very small number of students (4% with none in top 3 
choices) chose response 9 ("a lot of what 1 study I 

don't think is useful"). 

Those responses relate to Question 24, where 117o of 
students indicated they were not happy with the range of 
subject choice ava i 1 ab le , and 1 57, o f student s said they 
would prefer "less time spent on unimportant subjects". 

4.U5 Adult Assistance in Own Language 

It is possible that students gave a very small number of 
choices to response 11 ("there’s no adult at school I 
can talk to about school problems in my own language" 
because they did not expect that it was feasible for 
such a facility to be made available to them. 187o of 
students put this card on the "Problems" pile, but only 
one student, a Khmer female, gave it a rating in her top 
3 difficulties. One student said he would like to have 
had help from someone who spoke his language when he 
iirsi. started, but that he could manage now. 

4.2 Perceived difficulties of students relating to language of 
classroom, language skills and knowledge of student 

4.2.1 Participating in Class Discussions 

This difficulty ("I find it hard to participate in class 
discussions") rates as the THIRD MOST IMPORTANT 
difficulty perceived by the students at school. A 
Vietnamese Year 12 female student said, 

"Yes! Many times I want to talk, but the teacher 
can’t understand me well, and 1 don't want to waste 
t ime" . 

Half of the students who gave this response a place in 
their top three difficulties were European and half were 
I ndo-Ch inesc . 

CASK DETAIL 

The experiences of one of the students included in the 
case studies illustrates how important a teacher’s role 
ran be. This Viet.nameso male student (sec Case Study : 
"Vo") found that (he most difficult thing in his 
'r.A.F.K. course was pa r t i c i pa t i ng in class discussions. 
However he reported that his teacher drew him out , 
forced him to part ic i pate , and was pat lent when it took 
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him a long time to explain point* He greatly 

appreciated this help* 

See MAJOR ISSUES , Part 10*2 for further discussion on 
students* need for speaking skills. 

4*2.2 Reading and Writing 

Students predictably find writing English (a productive 
skill) to be more of a difficulty than reading (a 
receptive skill)* Writing English was the SECOND MOST 
FREQUENTLY SELECTED DIFFICULTY OVERALL. Clearly E*S.L* 
teachers and subject teachers need to give cons iderab le 
attention to developing these students' writing skills. 

Sec further discussion on reading and writing in MAJOR 
ISSUES, Part 10.3 

4.2.3 ”L often know the work but I cau‘( understand whaL the 
question is asking"* 

A very large 58?^ of students in the sub-samp le picked 
this response as one of their problems, and 3 77o chose it 
as being in their first three. The problem TOPS THE LlSl' 
OF DIFFICULTIES NOMINATED OVERALL by students. 

Of the responses listed in the three most important by 
individual students, this response, together with 

writing in English, ranked EQUAL HIGHEST. 

The difficulty of "understanding what the question is 
asking" relates directly to the language used by 
teachers in their written questioning in assignments and 
in tests, as well as to the language of quest ions used 
i n textbooks . 

See MAJOR ISSUES, Part 10.4 for further discussion. 

If must be remembered that these responses reflect 
student perceptions. Students may spend a lot of time 
rote learning work and believe that they have 

understood, but in fact they may nor have fully grasped 
the concepts* 

4*2*4 Pronunciation 



I'wo students from Kampuchea, two from Vietnam, and one 
from Europe nominated pronunciat ion as their first 
difficulty, 10 others as second or third problems, and 
30 students (39X,) mentioned it as problem tor them at 
schoo 1 . 

The interviewers* personal assessment of the 
pronunciation of students as they spoke during their 
interviews was that, the Vietnamese and Chinese students 
in particular seemed to have particular difficulty with 
pronunc i »it ion . 

Sec MAJOR ISSUES, Part 10<, 2 for iurt.lier discussion on 
pronunciat ion * 
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4.3 Social and Emotional DlEficulties - Home and School 



Students have generally given low ranking to problems related 
to home and their social life. 

4.3.1 Isor rv 

Three students from Kampuchea, taree from Vietnam, and 
five from Europe, put worry in their top three responses 
concerning difficulties at school. 

Worrv often manifests itself in the form of headaches 
and stomach aches amongst students, who are not 
consciously aware that these might be due to worry. A 
social worker suggested it would have been better to 
have asked, "Do you often have headaches or stomach 
aclics?’* The wording of this response may not have tapped 
the extent of worry amongst the Indo-Chinese . 

One student said, 

"I worry about my study. I just worry if 1 fail my 
exams, what 1 will have to do". 

This statement probably summarises the thoughts of many 
students in South Australia, of all ethnic backgrounds , 
especially around the time of the year the interviews 
were conducted. 

4.3.2 The Need to Earn Money 



20'^ of students mentioned earning money as a difficulty, 
and \ 0 % included it in their three most important 
difficult i es . 

For further discussion on the implications of students’ 
financial problems, see Section B.l, 10, Section B.2, 3 
and MAJOR ISSUES, Part 4. 

4.3.3 Help w7ch Study at Home 

Many students seem to be aware of their disadvantage in 
not having help with their study at home . This is the 
SIXTH ranked problem in the list. The students who put 
these responses in their tco three difficulties were 9 
students from Indo-China and 4 from Europe. It is 
obvious that this might be a problem to a certain degree 
for many students in our schools. 

4.3.4 Prejudice 

Only seven students chose, "1 have trouble at school 
because of prejudice". None of these students ranked it 
in their top three. Many students asked the meaning of 
I he word pre judi cc . When asked what kind of things 
liap[)('nod fo him a Vietnamese male said, 

"';w(Mring, rnosllv in the yard, nol in t lie classroom". 

A Khmer (emale the meaning ol the wo!*d, (.hen said, 
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’’They just call me ’Nip', that’s all" 



and procc'odod on (o i h(' next rospotiso, not picking this f 

as one ol her j)rohleiiis! 

Some students i ndlc.it od that Lhey were sometimes the 
rargeL for prejudice but that they had strategies for 
coping with this, for example ignoring the behaviour. It 
sliould be not.ed that, the fact: thai. students d^d not 

select this response does not necess.ir i ly mean prejudice 
does not exist in schools. 

See MAJOR ISSUHS, Part 7 lor further discussion of 
prejudice. 

4.3.5 Disliked because of Success 

The eagerness of some newly arrivtal students to do well 
and the success th.it some students are able to achieve, 
has been known to cause consternation amongst the local 
population. A Year 12 Physics teacher noticed certain 
resentment amongst students which he has had to handle 
with care. Only seven students mentioned being disliked 
bec.iuse of success as a problem, an 1 none of th.ese 
ranked t.his in tht^ir top three. 

4.3.6 Other Responses 

Not su-'p r i s i ngly there were not many other difficulties 
nuMitioned, after Uie list ot VI provided in the 
questionnaire. Chie student. a lAjlish female, said 
percept i ve ly . 

"Tliere are big dilicrcnces in the way teachers teach 
between Year 10 and Year 11, and also between Year 
1 1 and Year 12”. 

Some student.s find it difficult. to adjust to those 
oha nges . 

A Vietn.imese female doing her P.R.S. t.his year said, 

”1 need so much i ime to do my homework. The teachers 
sav I'm overdoing my homework". 

and a Ihiropcsin stud(Mit said. 

' Mice a use of the limited number id subjects taken in 
I’.K.S. here, you can’t do a witle range of subjects; 
not like I'uropc'". 

5. PARENT VISITS TO SCHOOI. 



Students were asked how of t mi t lie i r par(?nis or guardians visited 
(heir school ' (’i talk to leaeliris. (See Appendix 1, (Question 36). 

Table 2D sets out the r(‘spouscs of students. !t the responses from 
students from Asia are combined under coinDrv of origin, the 
following interesting percentages r('sult. 



Ncvc r 



Kampuchea - 667o 
Vietnam - 337. 
Kuropc - 327o 



Once 



Kainpuc hca 
V i c tnam 
1‘Airopc 




Several times : Kampuchea - 07> 



V letnam - 547<, 

huropc “ 527o 



it appears that Lhorc is IlL( le difference between the number of 
times the parents or guardians of students from Vietnam and from 
Europe visit t no school. 

More Kampuchean parents or guardians than Vietnamese or European 
parents have visited once only. However, the percentage of parents 
or guardians from Kampuchea who have never visited school is double 
that of parents from Vietnam or from Europe. According to the 
students, none ot the parents from Kampuchea visited the school more 
than once. 

An E.S.L. teachei* commented that it can happen that parents of first 
phase language learners can bo excluded from becoming involved in 
their child's education because ot language difficulties and other 
factors, but also sometimes because the students deliberately take 
control of tiieir own education. The teacher said that some students, 
especially c*lder students from Asia, sometimes would not pass on 
messages to their parents about school functions or about meetings 
with teachers, because they felt that they could handle their 
education theinst' 1 v^es and because tlioir parents "would not understand 
■uiyway". However, it was the teacher's experience that often, when 
t lie parent was eventually contacted and the child's education was 
discussed, the parent was extremely grateful and happy that he/she 
had been contacted. 

Although it is often hard to involve the parents of these students. 
It is essenLial that we do not take away the rights of parents to 
make decisions about, or to help their child make decisions, about 
thc_ child’s education. There is a significant difference between 
Kampuchean and other groups in the nu.,iber of times parents or 
guard i<His visit schools. 



TABLE NO*29 : PARENT VISITS TO SCHOOL 



(3 questions not completed N=74) 
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6. STUDENTS* PERCEPTIONS OF OWN PROCRESS COMPARED TO AVERAGE STUDENT IN 
YEAR LEVEL - BY SUBJECT 



Students wore asked to rate tlicir progress in each of their 
subjects, comparing their progress to an average student in their 
year level. (Sec Appendix I, Question 32). Table 30 sots out 
students' perceptions of their own progress by subject area. 

Although studcMits' perceptions of their progress will be based to 
some degree on marks given by to<ichors in class work and in reports, 
it is nevertheless interesting to note that on the whole students 
had a positive perception about their progress at school. In every 
subject the inajority of stiKU'nts saw their performance as average or 
above . 



More studenis were studying Maths .md Science subjects, and 
therefore there is a larger number of responses in these subjects 
than in others. Responses in M.iths and Science make up 407; of the 
number of responses. Table 3(^ also sets out percentages against the 
total for Maths and Science. Students* perceptions of their progress 
in Maths appear to be a little above their perception of theii' 
progress in other subjects, whereas in Science there are more at the 
’Average* level, and fewer in the ’Well Above Average* range. 

7 . AVERAC;E STUDENT RATINGS AND AVtR AGE TEACHER RATINCiS 

For a coinj'),n i son of the students' pereofM icuis 
perceptions ol their progress, see Section D^. 
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TABLE NO. 30 : STUDENTS* PERCEPTIONS OF OWN PROGRESS 



COMPARED TO AVERAGE STUDENT IN YEAR LEVEL 
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RESULTS & DISCUSSIOM - SECTION B(3) SUB-SAMPLE 
(RESPONDENTS WHO HAP LEFT HIGH SCHOOL) 
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RESULTS AND DISCUSSION ; SECTION B(3) - SUB-SAMPLE - THOSE RESPONDENTS 
WHO HAVE LEFT HIGH SCHOOL - (N=15) 



-ilrcon students wore interviewed. There were three categories of 
i U*nf.s in this .^roup. 

1. Those v.’ho wore employed. 



2. Those who were doing full-time study. 

3. Those who were non-emp I oyed , (unemployed, married and at home 
and/or doing part-time study. 



These students were asked questions 1 to 26, as were all students in the 
sub-sample. They were then asked separate groups of questions according 
ro !.hc category they vjcre in. Two students belonged to two categories 
{ no n — c up 1 oy 0 d and j > i r i. — t i mo study; employed and part-time study) and 
answered both sections. 



1. GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF RESPONDENTS IN THIS SECTION 



I . 1 Employed 

(1) Kampuchcan/Chinesc male, nearly 19. He moved high school 
once, then left during Year 10 to take up his present 
casual work as a machine operator in a metal factory. 

(2) VioLnamese male, 23. He did not go to high school. He was 
unemployed for 5 months, during that time studying 
pari-(;imc in the S.A.I.T. English programme. He left his 
course to take up his present job in a rustproofing 
business. He was also studying part-time at the South 
Australian Institute of Technology, Associate Diploma in 
Mcchani cal I:'ngi neeri ng. 

(3) Polish male, 20. He loft high school after only 3 months 
(September to end of year) in high school to take up his 
present job as Store Man<igcr . 

(4) Polish male, nearly 18. He moved high school once (too far 
to travel), and left after Year 11 to work as a Telecom 
technician, which is his present job. 

(5) Polish male, 23. He attended a State high school from 

September to the end of the year after transferring from 

Gillcs Street. He left: to go to a job at General Motors 

Holden. He tried to study part-time adult matriculation at 
Port .Adelaide, but w< 5 s unable to finish his course because 
of his job. He is at present still working at G.M.H., but 
expects to be retrenched at the end of this year. 

(b) Dutch female, 19. She now works as a packer at a macaroni 

facicM'v. She has studied at T.A.F.E. and had various jobs. 

( Sv ‘0 Case St udy : ’’Anna” ) . 

(7) Vietnamese n^ile, 22. (Ic is now an apprentice hairdresser. 
He finislu'd Yeai- 11 at a State High School, and then 
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completed a pre-vocaL lonal cc^urso in hairdressing at 
T.A.F.K. (See Case Study : ”Vo”). 

1 . 2 Full-Lime Study 



(1) Polish female, 22. She studied three months in Year 11, 
then was able to matriculate after Year 12, and go on to 
the South Australian College of Advanced Fducation (Sturr 
Campus), first year of Diploma of Applied Science 
( Nursing) . 

1 . 3 Non-Employed 

(1) Khmer female, 22 (official age 17). She was unemployed, 
having left school at Year 11 because of illness. She 
spent 3 months in hospital after leaving school, felt it 
was too difficult to go back to school and catch up and so 
stayed at home with her parents, not seriously looking for 
work because she was si i. 11 unwell. 

(2) Syrian female, 23. She tried I.A.F.Fl. adult 

matriculation course, also computer programming. She was 
helping at the family restaurant from time to time. (See 
Case Study : **Diba"). 

(3) Khmer male, 22 (official age 17). He left high school in 
the middle of Year 10 in 1985, and was hoping to do a 
T.A.F.E. course in 1986. In the meantime he was staying at 
home , not seriously looking for woi'k. 

(4) Kampuchean/Chincse female, 18. She left high school in the 
middle of Year 10, to be married in December. She was not 
seriously looking for work until after t.hc wedding. 

(5) Kampuchean/Chinese female, 19. She loit school at the end 
of Year 10, had a part-time job in a restaurant for 4 
months, and had also done a 4 week training course for 
industrial sewing at T.A.F.E. She then married and stayed 
at home, not seriously looking for work at first but 
expecting to work \n the future. 

(6) Vietnamese female, 30, a former teacher in Vietnam. She 
attended high school after Gilles Street Language Centre 
for one day before she had a car accident. She did not 
return to school, hut after one year studied adult 
m.il riculation at 'F.A.F.E. part-time. She was currently 
complet ing th is course , 

(7) Greek male, 20. He completed Year 12 alter two years at 
high school. He then studied a communii.y languages course 
.It Adelaide T.A.F.E. for a few months. He was studying an 
interpreting course ai T.A.F.E., and was doing part-time 
mode 1 1 ing . 

The above students’ responses to the first 26 questions (common 
to all) are included in Section B.l and readers arc referred to 
that, section and to Major Issues lor fui'tle*r comments. However, 
it is worth commenting geneiMlly on the answers from this group 
he re . 





2. WHO STUDENTS LIVE WITH : (See Appendix A, Question 8) 



lUovon out of these 15 students lived with their parent(s), 3 with 
brothers or sisters, and one with her husband and her father and 
brothers . 

WAYS STUDENTS FKhT SCIIOOL COULD KAVH HELPED THEM MORE ? :(Soo 
\ppondix A, (.most ion 2A) 

Woio: Two did not ntiond school, l.hcrotorc only 1 '5 

students nnsworod this question. One student could see no 
ways • h.u school could have helped her more. Details of 
responses are sot out below. 

^.l More EiKlish Lessons 



Four st-inh'n* s said that they felt school could have given more 
i^nglish. One st. udent specified more SPEAKING in English 
Lessons, inside and outside school. 

\ . 2 Subjects 

One st.udoni mentioned Ciiinese lessons, and another said "Less 
maths, mor(‘ English' and more help to do subjects like 
compuL i itg” • 

d . 3 Student \ 1 1 ownneo 

Four s^'Kien's felt student allowances would have helped them at 
sehool. 'Htri'e of those sr lulent s mentioned lack of money ns a 
ma jor {.uMor in their leaving school. One student's father was 
happv ior him to stay at school, but the family was in need of 
a broadwi nner . The st.udont asked the interviewer carefully 
about the chances of returning to school next year with 
rnoniplo\: :ent Benefit to help him. 

Another student left school t.o help support her mother, because 
she said Ikm* motficr had supported her through school and she 
wanted to lu'Lp with the finances (with Unemployment Benefit) a 
little hi' fort' she got married. 

One stiidenf, during his brief stay at: school, was receiving 

Unomp 1 ovMU'n* Benefit, atul officially attending high school 
pari-t iiMO. This student subsequently received a call for a job 
from C.l'.S. and was obliged to take it. He is still at this 
job, s.iv ins; that he became used to having the income. 

See MAJOR ISSUES, Part for further discussion on financial 
support . 

] . 4 Studying wit.h Students of Own Age 

'I'hrt'C students sa i d studying with students their own age would 
have helped them <it scliool. A Polish girl said, "I was like a 
yjandmof her" . One of these students (a 22 year old Indo-Chinese 
loimd it vei difficult to settle down ,ii high school in 
Veai' 10, d('spite being -i c.ipahle <\nd int.olligent student. 

See MAJF^R ISSUF.S, iLirt 2 \ nv further discussion on age related 
i ssue f . 



3. 5 Less Timo Spent on Unimportani Subjects 

Two SI udiMU s gave Ibis low priority. Sub joe mentioned were 
Design, 'I'vping and liisto»v. 

3 . 6 More \\r\\> I lOin *reacliors School V r ob I «M !r. 

Two students said this would have helped thorn. A Khmer girl 
gave this top priority. 

3.7 Studying First Language 

Only t.wo students agreed v^/ith this. Both chose this as most 
important. (One wanting Chinese, one wanting l^olish). 

A Polish student said ho preferred to spend time on something 
he didn’t know already. A Khmer student s.iid that, althougii 



Khmer 

would 


was offered at his 
have studied Khmer, 


school , he 
however, for 


had not studied it. 
fm: . S . 


He 


Four 


of those students 


did study 


their own language. 


(2 



Chinese, I Polish, 1 Greek). 

Therefore 7 students (out of 14) did not see a need to study 
their first language, or perhaps, did not expect that it could 
realistically be offered. (For example, Svrian student). 

See MAJOR ISSUFS, Part 8.1 for further discussion on provision 
of first, language in schools. 

3.8 Studying in First Language 

No s^udc'nts answered that this would liavr helped thorvi M 
school. .^gain, it. miglu be th<u thov saw this as an 
unrealistic expectation of a school. Howive’-, a Polish student 
said, 

"Do t i n i t.e 1 y not . Ko ‘ re in Austr.'.lia, au<l v;e have to speak 
Fngl i sh here" . 

3 . 9 Help from an Adult who could Speak Student’s First Language 

Four students (iwo as "most, important") thought this would 
have helped them. Comments wore: 

"Sometimes, but nol too ollen. VJe iDusin’i depend on thcr.i". 
"Some t i mes" 

"Yes. If vou do somelliing wrong and you go to llio 
principal, you can't explain yourself". 

"Yes, nor really a le.uher, but a tutor". 

See MAJtlR ISSUKS, Part for further discussion on bilingu.il 
support . 

^ ] 0 ll(^i[) from Someone at S^t io ul with I'e rsoiia I Jlo-iM* [’roblenis 



3‘wo students mentione<| this as a v/av that scliool could ha'o 



helped them more. One Khmer student seemed to have 
misunderstood the question because he went on to say he had 
been given a great deal of help by the school counsellor , and 
was very grateful for it. 

See M.\.IOR ISSUES, Part 5 for further discussion on 
counsel 1 i ni; . 

^.11 Being Ab le to Study Part-time 

No students mentioned t.his. (One student had been studying 
par t- t i me ) . 

'3.12 Homework Classes and Holiday School 

No students mentLoned a need for homework classes. ^'Definitely 
no!" said one Khmer student. 

Two students (both Indo-C'h inese ) mentioned that holiday school 
pi'Ogrammcs could have helped them, but neither gave this as a 
p i* i o r L t y . 

3.13 Other Responses 

The Cirock student suggested special high schools for 

Immigrants where an entire high school education can bo 
completed, similar to a system operating in Greece for foreign 
student s . 

U. ASPIRATIONS OF STUDENTS : (See Appendix A, Question 25) 

Information relating to the aspirations of students who had left 
school LS included in Section B( 1 ) , 20, where the aspirations of all 
respondents are derailed. The following is a discussion of the 
i- '(rations of these who had left school only. 

See MAJOR ISSU1!S, Part. 9 for a general discussion of students' 
asp i rat ions . 

4, 1 Tertiary Study and Further Training 

Tt is interesting that twelve out of 15 students wanted to 
begin or continue with study or training. 

Two planned. Lo finish their tertiary course. 

o Furopcan female - nursing 

o Vietnamese male - part-time mechanical engineering 

Two oLliors wanted to study in t.hc future. 

o Svri.in female -B i o 1 ogy /Chemi st ry 

o VM'et. nameso female - Computing 

Hopes for further study other than (ertiarv studv, which were 
iiient icnied were; 
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o Kanpuchean / Chi ne sc nia le 
ki'-.Muu' \' l\i rk 
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mcch.inica 1 engineering 
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o Khmer male - Business Studies at Panorama T.A.F.E. 
o European female - modelling 

o European male - appi'ont iceship for technician 

o European male - electrician (being studied by 
correspondence ) 

o Khmer female - nursing (but thinking aiming too high) 
o Syrian female - hairdresser or secretary 

o Kampuchean /Ch i nese f ema 1 e - bar attendant at Regency 
Park T.A.F.E. 

o European male - complete interprci ing course, also 
ac t ing/mode 1 1 i ng . 

4. 2 Keep Present Job 

Two students selected this response. They both felt that they 
had jobs which offered good career opportunities. They were: 

o European male - store manager 

o Vietnamese male - hairdressing apprenticeship 

4 . 3 Ma r r iage 

Both the Kampuchean girls who were married or about to be 
married assumed that they would return to work. One didn’t know 
what she would do, but said categorically that it should be 
’’not heavy, not dirty and not sewing”. 

3. ANSWERS TO PARTICULAR SECTIONS IN QUESTIONNAIRE : (See Appendix A, 

Question 37-50) 

The following responses were received to questions asked of students 
who had left school. Because ot chc small samples in each category, 
it is not useful to make general comments. The actual responses have 
been reproduced here because they give some indication of the 
feelings and concerns of this group of students. 

5.1 Those in Employment only : (7 students) 

Tables No. 31 to 35 give n picture of the circumstances of these 
students' employment and ot some of their difficulties. The 
descriptions given at the beginning of this section indicate 
the actual jobs these students had. 



TABLE NO. 31 : HOW RESPONDENTS FOUND THEIR JOBS (N=7) 



HOW DfD YOU GET THE JOB YOU HAVE NOW? 

I Numbers after each response indicate the number of times the re- 
sponse was selected ] 



1. 'through work experience at school (1) 

2. Answering an advertisement in the paper (1) 

3. Applying for work at the workplace (1) 

4. Through friends or relatives (2) 

5. Through C.E.S. O) 

6. Other (specify) ( 1 ) 

Through T.A.K.K. Course 




TABLE NO. 32 : NUMBER OF HOURS RESPONDENTS WORK PER WEEK - (N=7) 



HOW MANY HOURS A WEEK DO YOU WORK'.' 



Numbe r 


af 


ter each response 


indicai 


numbe r 


of 


times the 


respons 


;e was ; 




1 . 


Less 


than 


10 


(0) 




2 . 


10 - 


20 




(0) 




3. 


20 - 


38 




(1) 




4. 


More 


than 


38 


(6) 



TABLE NO. 33 : NUMBER OF RESPONDENTS IN PERMANENT OR CASUAL EMPLOYMENT 

(inT) 



ARE YOU EMPLOYED ON A PERMANENT OR CASUAL BASIS? 

[ Numbers after each response indicate the nuesber 
of Limes the response was selected j 



1 . 


Pe rmanent 


(6) 


2* 


Casual 


(3) 
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TABLE NO. 34 : THINGS RESPONDENTS FOUND DIFFICULT ABOUT WORKING - (N=7) 



ARE TflERF THINGS THAT YOU FIND DIFFICULT ABOUT WORKING? 



1 . Yes 


(6) 


2. No 


(1) 



I If VOS, what? 

1 

I 

1 \ Note, the first, number after each response refers to the number of 
I times the response was selected overall. The numbers in brackets 
j refers to the number of times the response was selected as one of 

I the two most important choices ] 

1 
I 

I 

j 1. (Jetting to know people at work 

1 

I 2. Understanding instructions 

I 

1 

I 3. Understanding banking and handling money 

I 

I .^pplying for jobs 

I 

I ■). Knowing my rights as a worker 

1 

I 6. Talking to i.. ^ boss or other people at work about 
I problems I ‘ ir having at work 

I 

I 7. People often don't understand me when I speak English 
I 8. Finding jobs to apply for 

I 

1 9. Otiicr (specily) o Talking and making conversation with customers; 

I 

I o Loarning namos of things in the shop and words to describe them ; 

I 

I o 1 1, ' s very noisy. T can't undersLand people when they talk far 
1 away. Somciimos people tease mo abovt that. I don't like it. 

I 

1 o Talking and understanding when it's n oisy or other people are 

I 

I t a Lki ng ; 

\ 

1 

I o Slang is difficult; 

1 

I o Talking and i ii.iking conversation with customers. 



0 

3 (3) 
1 ( 0 ) 
0 

2 ( 0 ) 

( 1 ) 

( 1 ) 



It should bo noted that the question in Table No. 34 focussed on 
difficulties which could be related back to students’ 
schooling. Therefore some other difficulties, for example 
transport, boredom, safety wore not included. 

CASK DKTAIL 

Tri, a Vietnamese man aged 26 chose "people often don’t 
understand me because of my pronunciation" in question 49 as 
his most important difficulty. The researcher was not surprised 
because his p ronunc ia t i on v;as extremely poor . 

Ho told about how he had to call over an Australian work-mate 
to "interpret" for him when he had to talk to a customer. The 
same man was studying part-time at the Institute of Technology, 
and rated himself as "Above Average" amongst the other 
students . 

Tri had chosen not to go to school after the Language Centre. 
He said he did not receive pronunciation Lessons at the 
Language Centre - he v;as not complaining, but rather excused 
the teachers because he felt that they had no time to teach 
pronunciation to each student in the class. 

Problems with oral communication figured largely in students’ 
responses in this section. 

Sec MAJOR ISSUES, Part 10.2 for further discussion on speaking 
and listening skills. 



TABLE NO. 35 : NUMBER OF RESPONDENTS GETTING TRAINING IN THEIR JOB - 

(N:.7) 



ARE YOU GETTING ANY TRAINING IN THIS JOB? 



L Numbers after each !‘esponse indicate i he 
number of times the response was selected] 




1. Yes 


(2) 




2 . No 


(5) 


Wha ( k i nd of 


t ra i n i ng? 


o hairdressing 


apprent ice 


o Telecom 


Tochni c ian 



1 o 
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5.2 Those not employed only (6 students) 



Tables No. 36 to 40 provide a summary of the circumstances, 
problems and opinions of those respondents who were unemployed . 

TABLE NO. 36 : THINGS UNEMPLOYED RESPONDENTS SPENT A LOT OF TIME DOING - 

(N-6) 



I 

1 

! 



I 

! 

I 



t 

I 



i 

I 

I 

I 

i 

I 

! 



! 



t 



I 



WHAT SORT OF THINGS DO YOU SPEND A LOT OF TIME DOING? 

Note, the first number after each response refers to the number of 
times the response was selected overall. The number in brackets re- 
fers to the number of times the response was selected as one of the 
two most Important choices.] 



1 . 


Watching T.V. or 


videos 




2 


(0) 


2 . 


Housework 






0 


(43 




Minding children 


for your fami 


ly 


2 


(0) 


4. 


Going out looking 


for jobs 




3 


(1) 


a . 


Vi s i : i. ng f t* i ends 






3 


(0) 


h. 


Other ( spec i 1 V ) 


'3 0 going 


( o a re 


s taurant 


; and helping 




0 looking for courses e.g. T. 


A.F.E. 







o studying 



TABLE NO. 37 : WAYS UNEMPLOYED RESPONDENTS BENEFITTED FROM PREVIOUS 

SCHOOLING IN AUSTRALIA - (N=6) 



IN WHAT WAYS DIO YOU BENEFIT FROM GOING TO SCHOOL IN AUSTRALIA? 



Note, the number after each response refers to the number of times 
t h(' response was -u'lectod overall) 



1 . Not at all 

2. I learned some English 

I. I improved iny general education 



0 

5 

2 
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4, 1 got qualifications or pre-requisites 

for stud> 1 (”at Gilles St,'*) 

5, 1 got qualifications or pre-requisites 

for job training 1 ("at Gilles St,") 

6, 1 made friends 

7, I learned skills which 1 use now 1 

(specify) How to communicate with people 

8, I learned about living in Australia 4 

9, Other (specify) 



TABLE NO .38 : REASONS UNEMPLOYED RESPONDENTS HAD FOR LEAVING SCHOOL - 

(N=6) 



WOULD YOU LIKE TO COMMENT IN MORE DETAIL ON WHY YOU LEFT SCHOOL, AND | 
HOW YOU FEEL ABOUT THIS DECISION NOW? 

o I am happy about it 

o I left school to get married. It's good, 

o I feel very sad that I left school, I left because I was ill, 
o 1 left because 1 had a car accident. But I was unsure about 



high school because of the uniform, and my age. 



TABLE NO. 39 : PERCEIVED EDUCATION NEEDS OF UNEMPLOYED RESPONDENTS - 

(N=6) 



WHAT KIND OF THINGS WOULD YOU LIKE TO LEARN NOW IF YOU HAD A CHANCE? 



o Compute r Studies o Nothing 

o Accounting o Bar -work 
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o More Knglish, mostly speaking rind writing, and filling out forms 

o Learn more Hnglish. More Miiths. 

o More English. 1 hope to take a S.A.I.T. course in the holidays 



TABLE NO, 40 : THINGS THAT MADE LIFE IN AUSTRALIA DIFFICULT FOR 

UNEMPLOYED RESPONDENTS - (N=6) 



I \Rr TIlKRi: SOMF. TIliXGS NOW THAT MAKF YOUR LIFE IN AUSTRALIA DIFFICULT?! 

1 

I 1. Yes 6 

I 

I 2. No 0 

I 

i 

I M.' yes, what: arc they? 

1 

! Note, the number after each response indicates the number of times 
I the response was selected] 

I 

I 

! 1. I have trouble getting information about jobs 2 

I 

! 

I 2. Applying for jobs 2 

1 

I 3. People often don't understand me when I speak 
I English ^ 

I 

I I hardly over meet Australian people 2 

I 

I 3. I don't know how to travel around Adelaide 0 

! 

j b. 1 often feel lonely 2 

I 

I 7. 1 can't find out what there is to do in Adelaide 



Other 


( spec i f y ) 


4 




o 


1 


feel less than other people 


. It's their country, not 


mine 


o 


1 ■ 


don't know about the law in 


Australia like buying a 


house 


o 


My 


sister and 1 are alone in 


Australia and have little 


contact 




w i 


th Violnamcsc or Australian 


people . 
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5.3 Those Studying at T.A.F.E. or Tertiary Level (4 students) 



Tables No. 41 to 43 and the two CASE DETAILS illustrate the 
experiences of the respondents in our sample pursuing Tertiary 
or T.A.F.E. courses. 



TABLE N0.41 ; TERTIARY AND T.A.F.E. STUDENTS STUDYING FULL OR PART-TIME 

- (N=4) 



ARE YOU STUDYING FULL-TIME OR PART-TIME? 

1. Full-time 2 

2. Part-time 2 



TABLE NO. 42 : HOW WELL TERTIARY AND T.A.F.E. STUDENTS PERCEIVE THEY ARE 

COPIRG - (N=:4) 



RATE HOW WELL YOU 


THINK YOU 


ARE COPING 


COMPARED TO 


AN AVERAGE STUDENT 


DOING YOUR COURSE 










Well 


Below 




Above 


Well 


Below 




Ave rage 




Above 


Average 

1 


Average 

1 


1 


Average 

1 


Average 

1 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 






1 


3 





TABLE H0.43 : THINGS THAT MAKE IT DIFFICULT FOR T.A.F.E. AND TERTIARY 
STUDENTS TO DO HELL AT THEIR STUDIES - (N=6) 



ARE THERE THINGS THAT MAKE IT HARD FOR YOU TO DO WELL AT YOUR STUDIES? 

1. Yes 3 

2. No 1 

If yes, what? 

[Note, the number after each response refers to the number of times 
the response was selected overall] 
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•f 


1 

1 1. 1 don’t Like the way Australian teachers/ lecturers 

1 teach 

1 


0 


1 

1 

1 




1 

! 2. The work is hard 


1 


1 

1 




It’s hard to got help from teachers/ lecturers 

( 


0 


1 

1 




! 4. I don't understand teachers/ lecturers 

1 


0 


1 

1 

1 




1 

1 5. I can't study the subjects I want to 

1 


0 


1 

1 




1 

1 6. A lot. of v;hat 1 study 1 don't think is useful 

1 


1 


1 

1 

1 




1 

1 7. 1 find it hard to talk in c lass / t utoria 1 discussions 

1 


3 


1 

1 

1 




1 

1 8. 1 study slowly and it's hard to keep up 

1 


2 


1 

1 

1 




1 

1 9. I don't know how to write essays 

1 


0 


1 

1 

1 




I 

1 10. 1 don’t knov^? how to sit for exams 

1 


0 


1 

1 

1 




1 

1 11. 1 have trouble finding information in the library 

1 


0 


1 

1 

1 




1 

1 12. 1 don’t have enough background knowledge in some 

1 subjects 

1 


0 


1 

1 

1 

1 




1 

1 13. People often don't understand me because of my 

1 pronunciation 

1 


1 


1 

1 

1 

1 




1 

1 14. I often feel tired 
1 


0 


1 

1 

1 




1 

1 1 ') . 1 worry a lot. 

1 


2 


1 

1 

1 




1 16. I need to earn money to support myself 

1 


1 


1 

1 

1 




1 

1 17. My family needs me to earn money. 

1 


0 


1 

1 

1 




1 

1 18. I have to help a lot at home 
1 


0 


1 

1 

1 




1 

1 19. I can't find anyv/here quiet to work at home 


0 


1 

[ 

1 




1 20. I don’t have time to study at home 
1 


0 


1 

1 

1 




1 

1 21. I don’t have many friends where I study 

1 


0 


1 

1 

1 




1 

1 22. I'cople at homo don't agree with what I'm 
1 studying (My brother says it's a waste of time 

1 [Greek male]) 

1 


1 


1 

1 

1 

1 




1 

1 23. 1 have trouble where 1 study because of prejudice 

1 




1 

1 




1 

1 ( sped f y ) 


1 


1 

1 




1 

1 24 . Ot he r ( spec i fy ) 


1 


1 

1 




1 o 1 rarely t.ilk to people at College. We meet but don't 


talk 


1 

much 1 


« 

« 


1 

1 




1 

1 


■ o 


‘H ‘ 

1 O 
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CASE DETAIL 



Phuong is a VicLnamcsc Iciiialc sLudcnt who was not ini crv i ('wod 
for the sub-sample report because she was not found until too 
late. However, we were able to talk to her informally. Phuong 
had passed her matriculat ion and had enrolled for a teaching 
course at S.A.C.A.E. She subsequently deferred the cour . • and 
joined the part-time Bridging Course for Vietnamese Teachers 
run by S.A.C.A.E. - Adelaide . She said this was to help her 
improve her English and to help her become more conversant with 
Australian teaching ideas. She also mentioned that she needed 
to earn money; but this did not appear to be her major reason 
for deferring. 

CASE DETAIL 



Soknara a Khmer student, official age 17 but real age 21, was 
not settling into Year 10 study, and decided, with the help of 
E.S.L. teachers and the school counsellor, to apply for a 
Pre-vocational Course at T.A.F.E. Soknara took the necessary 
test for entry into Pre-vocational courses at T.A.F.E. Soknara 
failed this test badly - not only the English test , but the 
Maths test too. His teachers, knowing his abilities, considered 
that he should have done much better than he did. Soknara 
appeared to have had difficulties with the newness of the 
situation of test- taking outside school , and especially with 
the language, and the following of directions for the test. 

Soknara had worked as a mechanic for several years in 
Kampuchea, yet he was not able to gain admission into T.A.F.E. 
after this test. 
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CASE STUDIES 



C 



: SECTION 



The following 8 Case Studies have been included in this 
research report in the hope that they will counter-balance 
the more fragmented, anonymous statistics that form the bulk 
of the report. They are an attempt to provide a more 
complete picture of the individual lives of the students 
that arc the subjects of this study. The information 
contained in the Case Studies is intended to complement and 
elaborate on the issues which were examined through the 
questionnaire. As in the rest of the research report, the 
names of the students have in each case been changed. 
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••A N N A'' 



COUNTRY OF ORIGIN : Holland 
ETHNICITY : European 
SEX : Female 
AGE : 19 

DATE OF ARRIVAL IN AUSTRALIA : July, 1982 



For the past five months Anna has been working as a packer for o 
macaroni factory* Despite some remaining difficulties with English she 
speaks very articulately about her experiences in Australia, which 
haven’t quite met her expectations* 

LIFE IN HOLLAND 



Anna had ccnpleted high school to matriculation level in Holland* She 
lived quite comfortably with her parents and three sisters in a small 
town* Her father worked as a builder and bricklayer* Her mother had 
trained in accountancy and had worked as a secretary but was no longer 
in paid employment* Anna had quite enjoyed her studies and was planning 
to train as a hairdresser* She had studied English for one year, but had 
only learnt very basic vocabulary* 

Anna's father had wanted to emigrate to Australia for a long time* He 
and his wife came to Australia for a holiday and to visit a friend here* 
On their return to Holland they began to apply for entry into Australia* 
Tiiey were attracted by the lower unemployment here than in Holland, 
gt*eater opportunities for their daughters, the open space and the 
climate* Many interviews and two years later the family arrived in 
Adelaide* Anna was optimistic about the move and agreed with her 
parents* decision* 

LANGUAGE CENTRE EXPERIENCES 



After a week in Australia, Anna enrolled at the local Government high 
school* She attended there for three weeks but found it impossible ro 
cope* She had thought she would manage, and would learn English more 
quickly there* She left the high school and went to Gilles Street 
Language Centre for eight months* She enjoyed attending the language 
centre and thought she was taught well there* However, she regretted 
that only basic English was taught there and would have liked to attend 
longer if more advanced English courses were provided* She didn't 
consider attending any other English courses after leaving the language 
centre as she thought they would all be the same and that Gilles Street 
was the best available* 

Teachers at Gilles Street were v{»ry helpful if asked for advice but in 
lotrospect she feels she didn't always know what to ask - especially 
v.ith respect to further study and jobs* Attending Gilles Street taught 
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lior quite a lot about; living in Australia but she could have used more 
inlormation about employment, banking, health systems, insurance legal 
issues etc. She still feels there is a lot she doesn’t know about the 
Australian sysiom and she doesn’t know where to go for information when 
siio needs it. 

KMPLOYMENT EXPER II- NChS 



On completing her course at. the language centre, Anna wanted to train .is 
a ita i rdressor . Teachers at the language centre helped her to apply for 
po.ntions but. she' was unsuccessful. She' was unemployed for a short time 
but v;as told at C\i‘, .S. about T.A.F.iC. pre-voca t iona 1 courses. She thc’n 
at. tended a T.A.F^i*.. pre-voca t i ona 1 course for hairdressing, office work 
and modelling. Tlu' course finished after nine weeks and Anna was again 
unemployed for about two montlis, before she found a full-time position 
as a snack bar assistant. She worked there for seven months but did nf»t 
get. on well with the boss - he thought she was cheeky, she thought he 
was inefficient, disorganised and often rude. On leaving that job Anna 
began to work as a casual sales assistant at a department store and 
continued to work there for a little over a year. At first she averaged 
about five hours work a day, but towards the end of her year there slie 
was getting less and less work until she decided it was no longer worth 
her wlii le to continue there. She thinks that younger girls were being 
employed in preference to her. 

Anna again found employment quite quickly and is now working as a packer 
in a macaroni factory. She is employed as a full-time casual and works a 
lot of overtime. She’s quite happy with this job because it pays well, 
though it’s very boring. The people she works with are friendly. 

The world of employment confronted Anna with more difficulties than she 
expected. Understanding people when they speak to her and making herself 
understood continue to be difficult at times, though less so latelv. 
V.’hcn working in the snack bar and at the department store she liad 
t rouble learning the names of the merchandise and descriptions 
especially at the department store where she worked in many different 
departments. Understanding people on the phone was the most difficult. 

She did not mind asking for help and asking people to repeat things - 

sonic people were helpful but many were impatient. Although she now knows 

a lot more about basic banking, health care etc. she knows that the 

whole system is much more complex and she doesn't know her way around 
it. She feels she is unprepared to liandle any unexpected event (e.g. in 
accident, conflict at work) and doesn't know where to go to get more 
information on things such as insurance, health cover, legal problems, 
possible study otc. She avoids discussing problems at work with eithcM* 
the boss or other workers because she is afraid of losing her job. 

FUTURE PLANS 



Had she stayed in Holland Anna expected to become a hairdresser and she 
pursued that goal on arrival in Australia. She applied for many 
positions, helped by teachers at the Language Centre and by her mother. 
She was unsuccessful and was often told she was too old. She was also 
told at several pi. ices that they preferred someone who had not done the 
T.A.F.E. pre-vocat i ona 1 course as they wanted to train their apprentices 
in their own way, 

Anna (hen considered several other career options. She was interested in 
nursing but would liave h.id to go back to school whicli she didn’t want (o 
do. She didn’t have the skills for secretarial work and though acquiring 
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them would take too long* She considered other apprenticeships, 
particularly cabinet making, but was told it was difficult for girls and 
again that she was too old* She hadn’t enjoyed shop work and was not 
interested in jobs which involved dealing with customers* The only 
career that she is till hopeful of breaking into is modelling* She 
completed a grooming and modelling course and watches out for jobs* She 
is only interested in **a job with a future’* and in particular wants to 
work as a photographic model. It's been difficult to get work in this 
field and Anna has found that many employers ’’expect you to flirt with 
them” and she’s not prepared to do that* 

Despite the difficulties she has experienced, Anna is glad that she does 
at least have a job which pays reasonable money, and she plans to return 
to Holland for a holiday i.n the next few years. She has been 
disappointed that things have not worked out as well as she expected her 
in Australia. Although there are opportunities here, she now feels that 
the language problem has disadvantaged her more than she expected. 
However, she intends to stay here as she believes that the unemployment 
problem is probably greater in Holland than here* 

ETHNIC SCHOOL 



Anna would be interested in studying Dutch at an ethnic school but to 
her knowledge there are none in Adelaide* Her mother also sees this as a 
sad lacking and would especially like her younger daughter to learn 
Dutch as she seems to be growing up speaking neither English nor Dutch 
well* Anna speaks Dutch with her own family but sometimes finds it 
difficult to speak Dutch with Dutch friends of theirs. She can see that 
she is beginning to lose her fluency in Dutch in some situatiorts. 

Anna’s mother has also found it difficult to improve her own English. 
She has little contact with English speaking people as most of the 
neighbours work. She has attended some English classes for adults, but 
has not been able to find a class that suits her needs - she needs to 
improve her speaking and listening skills and finds the courses she has 
attended concentrate on reading and writing skills which she has less 
difficulty with. 

FRIENDS AND LEISURE 



Anna has not made many friends here, but says she also didn’t have many 
friends in Holland* She has made some friends at work, but doesn’t see 
them much outside of work. She feels that coming from a different 
culture makes it difficult to make friends and that people she becomes 
friendly with don’t behave in the way she expects them to (e.g. coming 
to visit her). She feels also that people here bear grudges much more 
than in Holland* 

Because she has few friends, Anna doesn’t go out much, but she is rarely 
bored. She likes to read, watch T.V. and goes to Tai Kwan Do lessons. 
Slie and her family enjoy ethnic radio and television, though there are 
not many Dutch programmes. 

FAMILY 



Anna has discussed her study and work a lot with her mother in 
particular. Her mother has helped her to try and get work and with 
advice* She gets on well with her parents though they of course argue 
al)Out small things. She feels that her parents are able to help her a 
lot, even though they are living in a new country. 
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The excitement and promise of a new life in Australia have definitely 
worn- off now for Anna and she feels discouraged. Often people haven’t 
boon helpful and she feels Australia is very disorganised compared to 
Holland. However, except in times of anger, she intends to stay and make 
a;, good a life as possible for herself here. 
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I B A ** 

COUNTRY OF ORIGIN : Syria 
ETHNICITY : Syrian 
SEX : Female 
AGE : 23 

DATE OF ARRIVAL IN AUSTRALIA : March, 1982 



At the time of her interview Diba is unemployed and looking for work. 
She is happy to share her experiences, though by nature she seems quiet 
and shy. 

LIFE IN SYRIA 



Syria, Diba*s father was a nurse and they lived quite comfortably. 
Diba completed six years of primary school, six years of high school and 
one year of university before she came to Australia. At university she 
studied a business course, but was not sure what she would do when she 
finished. She was happy with her life in Syria and did not want to come 
to Australia at all. 

Her parents decided to come to Australia to join two of her brothers who 
had settled here. Her parents hoped that life would be easier here and 
that there would be more opportunities for their children. Diba was very 
unhappy about this decision but didn’t consider staying in Syria without 
her family. She hadn’t learnt any English in Syria and did not look 
forward to making a new start. 

LANGUAGE CENTRE EXPERIENCES 



On her arrival in Adelaide Diba attended Gilles Street Language Centre. 
She now says that was the best time of her life in Australia. She 
enjoyed the atmosphere at the language centre and was able to make 
friends there. A special class was created for a group of older students 
which she feH made learning easier. She liked the way English was 
taught but wauld have liked more Maths and Science. In general teachers 
were kind and helpful and she felt welcome at Gilles Street Language 
Centre. 

SCHOOL AND STUDY EXPERIENCES 

From Gilles Street Diba went to a Government high school and studied 
Year 11 for four months at the end of the school year. She found her 
high school experience extremely frustrating and ’’felt uncomfortable” 
there because of her age. The work was very difficult and she was 
embarassed by her lack of success compared to the younger students. 
Teachers were friendly and tried to help. Diba doesn't blame the school 
for her failure. She feels now that it was not the right thing for her 
to do at that time and her own lack of motivation and unhappiness at 
being in Australia were important factors . 
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Ac r.ho beginning ot the following year she enrolled in Maths 1 and Maths 
11 at an adult matric college. She would have liked to study Economics, 
bu‘ felt her English was not good enough. Again she was not highly 
.• ! ivated to attend, felt she didn't get enough support and interaction 
•.i '. other students, missed a lot of classes towards the end of the ear 
•J.ie to family commitments and eventually did not sit for her exams. 
!;•! • ■ ng rhe summoi- she at tended an English course at the S.A.l.T. 

I .uiguage Centro but. felt it wasn't as good as Gilles Street had been and 
she didn't learn mucli more from doing it. 

Diba enrolled in a T.A.F.E. course in computing at the beginning of th's 
voar. It was a part-time course involving four hours contact time a week 
only. She continued the course for three months but then dropped o it 
because she found it too difficult. She felt she lacked both backgrou id 
knowledge and Englisli skills to cope. 

UNEMPLOYMENT EXPERIENCES 

^inco then Diba has been unemployed apart from two casual waitressing 
jobs which she was not able to keep because "they said 1 was too slow”. 
Her family manage a restaurant and she helps there occasionally when slie 
is bored. She spends a lot of time at home helping with housework and 
watching T.V. She also visits friends and spends time looking for jobs, 
but she finds it difficult to go out. When she was first unemployed she 
spent a lot of time looking for jobs and applying for jobs through 
C.K.S., by askinu at shops and by looking in the paper, but now she is 
not as enthusiastic. 

i:;ba feels now that attending the language centre and the high school 
e iVG her some skills which she is able to use now - in particular 
learning Englisli, learning to live in Australia and learning how "to 
communicate and relate to people". She does regret not completing Ye ir 
12 but. feels she couldn't have done so at the time. 

FrrURE PLANS 



At the moment Diba's future plans are rather vague. She would like at 
some time to do some more study, cither in computing, biology or 
cliemistry. She had also considered doing training for hairdressing or 
secretarial work but is not sure how valuable certificates of this kind 
are. "When it comes to getting a job they want experience". Diba also 
hopes to return to Syria for a visit in the next few years. For the time 
being her immediate hopes arc focussed on getting some kind of work. 



FAMl LY 



I)iba lives with her parents and brothers, all of whom arc employed. She 
draws Unemployment. Benefit. She gets on well with her family and in 
general docs not discuss her plans much with them. They arc happy to let 
her make her own decisions and arc not very concerned about her 
hclioo 1 ing. 

FKIKNDS AND LElSUKi: 



Diba does not have a lot of friends who she secs now, though she did 
m.ike friends at t.hc language centre and the various courses she 
.‘tended. Now she mainly sees family iriends. She says that most of the 
f’ieiuls she has had were "not reallv my type" and attributes this lo 
<lili(>rent customs and cultures. She rarely goes out except to the family 
I'est.aurant and says she often feels lonely. 
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Although Diba still does not feel very happy in Australia she says it is 
unlikely she would return to Syria permanently - she wouldn't feel happy 
there either, now. On the one hand Diba says that "Austhalia feels like 
home now". She feels alienated from Syria, but on the other hand she 
says that here in Australia, "I feel less than other people - it's their 
country not mine". For this young woman migrating has obviously been a 
very unsettling experience, one which she has not yet recovered from. 
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"E A N G" 



COUNTRY OF ORIGIN : Kampuchea 
ETHNICITY : Chinese 
SEX : Male 
AGE : 20 

DATE OF ARRIVAL IN AUSTRALIA ; November, 1981 



Kang is currently completing Year 10 at a Government high school. He is 
,1 quiet, thouglitCul young man, a little shy. His E.S.L. teacher suggests 
that he is doing quite well and may succeed in eventually gaining 
entrance into University if he continues to progress as he has been. 
This would be quite an achievement for Eang, who had almost no education 
before coming to Australia three years ago. 



LIFE IN KAMPUCHEA 

In Kampuchea Eang lived with his family of six in a small town. His 
father was a farmer with a small piece of land and his mother sold the 
farm produce, bang's parents had come to Kampuchea from China, where 
thev had only had four or five years schooling themselves. 

At this time Eang did go to a Chinese school for one or two hours every 
day. but this was in secret and he didn't learn to read and' write 
properly in that time. After the Khmer Rouge took control, Eang's family 
moved frequently hut managed to stay together, though his father died as 
a result of illness. In 1979 his mother, three brothers and one sister 
were able to walk to the Thai border and reach a refugee camp. They 
remained in the refugee camp for four years, living in bamboo "long 
houses" which housed up to 20 families in partitioned sections. Whilst 
at the refugee camp Eang attended school for one hour a day, but 
irregularly. The teacher was Kampuchean, and Eang began to learn English 
there. Finally Eang's family was sponsored to Australia by his mother's 
cousin who was living in Adelaide. 



LANGUAGE CENTRE EXPERIENCES 



When Eang arrived in Australia he began to study at The Parks E.S.L. 
Literacy Unit. It was very difficult at first but Eang had arrived in 
Adelaide with a group of Kampucheans, many of whom also went to The 
Parks and this helped him a lot at the beginning. He enjoyed attending 
The Parks. After a life without much education, and four years in a 
refugee camp with little to do Eang found the work at The Parks very 
interesting and for the first time he felt he was making real progress 
in learning. Learning English was f rustrat ingly slow. Eang left Ihe 
Parks after eighteen months to go to high school. In retrospect he 
tiiinks his English wasn't quite good enough and it may have helped to 
s' ay a bit longer at The Parks. Eang found all the subjects he had 
idled at The Parks interesting and useful when he started high school. 
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though he believes that learning English at the language centre was 



more 



important than subject content. "Especially, if you know English better 
it is good. It's easy for you to understand and read, so if your English 
is good enough you will find other subjects much easier". 

HIGH SCHOOL EXPERIENCES 



When Eang left The Parks he chose to go to a Government high school, 
where he is still studying. He chose this school because he had some 
Kampuchean friends already studying there who could help him. He lived 
quite close, but didn't want to go to the school nearest his home 
because he had heard from friends that it wasn't a very good school - 
that there were many fights at the school ' and a limited subject choice. 

Eang couldn't remember much about his first days at high school. He made 
some Australian friends in the first few weeks, but most of the students 
weren't friendly, "Most of them were very nasty ... they tease you and 
laugh at you ... I just forget them ... it's not difficult at all". 

The most difficult thing for Eang at high school was understanding 
people when they spoke. At first he could understand very little of what 
was said to him by either teachers or students, because they spoke 
quickly. E.S.L. teachers were very helpful and supportive. All teachers 
would help him if he asked them, but he got most help from his 
Kampuchean friends* 

Eang likes the variety of subjects taught in Australian schools* He 
still is not confident about his English, especially his listening 
ability, and would like more help, though the help he does get is good. 
He feels the discipline in the school is generally O.K. and he feels 
comfortable about the way teachers and students interact* Generally the 
school looks after students from non-English speaking background well* 
Teachers are usually happy to help him at lunch-times and this is very 
valuable but Eang feels that being able to get help with some problems 
from a Chinese speaking person would be very helpful* Holiday programmes 
for students like himself are a good idea but he probably wouldn’t 
attend because he needs to work in the holidays* 

Eang is of course much older than other Year 10 students. He hasn’t 
found this to be a problem socially, but he believes it has made 
learning English more difficult for him, ”lf you are a little bit older 
you find it’s very hard with learning a language, but, if you don’t come 
to school and you go to work straight away it’s very hard with your 
English speaking”* 

ETHNIC SCHOOL 



Eang doesn’t attend Chinese ethnic school on the weekend* 
interested in doing so, but has enough work at school* He 
to be able to learn Chinese at school and feels that it 
that he become literate in his first language* 



He would be 
would prefer 
is important 



FUTURE PLANS 



Thinking about the future is difficilt for Eang* When he first started 
school his only goal was to learn EngHsh and now he hopes to complete 
Year 12,* but he has no real plans beyond that. It is still too difficult 
for him to guage the likelihood of success and what options would be 
possible for him* His family encourages him to continue to study, but 
they don’t mind what* He is the youngest in the family and the only one 
who is studying. He feels he has been given enough information from 
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teachers about jobs and future study but this hasn’t helped him decide 
about his own possible future. Eang expressed some interest in "helping 
people with language problems" but was rather uncertain about that . He 
has chosen his Year 1,1 subjects : English, Maths T and II, Accounting, 

Physics, Chemistry - these are the subjects he was interested in doing. 

FRIENDS AND LEISPRK 

Pang cloesn*t have a lot. oi spare time because he spends four to five 
hours a day doing liomework. He has quite a lot of friends, mostly 
Chinese and Kampuchean. He has a few Australian friends at school and 
one close Australian friend (a priest) who helps him with his problems. 

Mostly he sees his friends at school, they don’t live near him. At home 
ho watches T.V. and occasionally visits friends or goes out with thcin. 

He quite often helps interpret for his mother, but doesn't help with 

housework. | 

FAMILY 

Eang gets on well with his family but it is difficult for them to help 
him make decisions about study and his future. He would like to get more 
advice from his family. His mother encourages him to stay at school and 
study but doesn’t understand much about his school life. He thinks it 
"light help if his mother had more information about school and career 
ma t » e r s . 

After four years in Australia Eang is very happy here, "much better tlian 

" before". He expects to stay in Australia, though if Kampuchea was free 

he might like to go back there. 
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••K 1 M'* 



COUNTRY OF OK 1C IN : Kampuchea 
ETHNICITY : Chinese 
SEX : Female 
AGE : 18 

DATE OF ARRIVAL IN AUSTRALIA : March, 1982 



Kim is a quiet, friendly girl. She seems much younger than her date of 
birth suggests, but underlying that is a surprising maturity. At the 
moment Kim is just completing Year 10 at a Government high school. 



LIFE IN KAMPUCHEA 

In Kampuchea Kim's parents owned quite a large shop in a medium sized 
town. Her parents were both Chinese. Her mother had been born in 
Kampuchea, her father had come illegally from China as a young man 
because his family had been very poor in China. 

Kim's older sisters and brothers (she had 10) had gone to Chinese school 
but by the time Kim was old enough Chinese school was no longer allowed 
in Kampuchea. Her three oldest sisters taught her and the neighbourhood 
children in secret in the front room of their house for about a year. 

Then Kim's family were forced to move to the countryside where they 
worked in the rice fields. Except for her oldest brother and sistei the 
family was able to stay together though they had to move many times. 
During this year her father, sister and two brothers died. 

In 1979 Vietnamese soldiers came to the place where Kim's family were 
working and escorted them and many other people to Battambang, a nearby 
town. There her mother made cakes to sell in exchange for rice. Kim says 
the Vietnamese soldiers were very kind, and helped her family and many 
oi.her people. After a few months her family walked to the Thai border, a 
journey which took about two or three days. They lived in a makeshift 
border camp for a few months until they could get into a refugee camp. 

In the refugee camp they were given food, clothes and were able to build 
a small house; "it was better i Inin in Cambodia". Kim and her familv 
lived in refugee camps for three years. There was not much to do. Kim'-, 
brother gave her some lessons and tciught her a bit of English, but her 
family didn't have any money to pay for her to go to school. 

When she arrived in Adelaide, Kim was enrolled at The Parks E.S.L. 
Literacy Unit. She was very excited; about going to school. At first she 
couldn't understand anything, but it was alright because the teachers 
knew and helped her a lot. Kim attended the literacy unit for nearly two 
years and felt that what she learned there prepared her well for high 
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school. A bit more background in Maths and Science would have been 
useful when she started high school but Kim feels that a good knowledge 
of English was more important. 

HIGH SCHOOL EXPERIENCES 



(')n leaving the literacy unit, Kim enrolled in the government school 
no.irosn her home. A year later she changed schools ecause her family 
had moved house. Her overwhelming impressions of high schools in 
Australia focus on the other students; ’’they are not good’*. Kim finds 
Australian students impolite, unfriendly, often rude (to her and to 
t no i r teachers) and noisy. In general she has found that other students 
don't talk to her unless she approaches them, and even then they are not 
very friendly. She is embarassed to initiate friendships with Australian 
students because she feels that as she is new to the country, it is up 
to them to make the first move. At both schools most of her friends have 
been Indo-Chinese. 

Kini was very scared when she first started high school. At first she 
could understand very little and relied heavily on her friends to help 
her. She has found the E.S.L. teachers helped her a lot. Other teachers 
usually help if she asks them but she doesn’t very often. At first she 
\'as too embarassed to ask for help, but now it's not so bad^ There are 
some teachers (including her home group teacher) who frightv'^n her and 
she avoids talking to them. 

When Kim left the literacy unit she attended a holiday programme which 
she found very useful. She would have liked the chance to attend more of 
these as she feels that holidays for her are precious learning time 
wa s t c d . 



ETHNIC SCHOOL 



Since she has been in Australia, Kim has attended Chinese school for two 
hours a week. She enjoys it very much. She thinks it is important that 
she becomes literate in her first language and would like the 
opportunity to study Chinese at high school. 

FUTURE PLANS 



Had Kim stayed in her own country, without the disruption of war, she 
would have liked to study medicine or become a nurse. However, since 
leaving Kampuchea her future has been so uncertain that she has not made 
anv plans. When she started high school, her only aim was to learn 
English properly. Now she thinks ahead as far as next year and intends 
to do Year 11, "my mum wouldn’t let me stop studying". In response to 
the question, "What jobs arc you interested in?", Kim replLcd, 
"Secretary, bur 1 can’t, it's too hard, too long time". 

FAMILY 



Kim lives here with her mother, sister and three brothers. Her oldest 
brother manages a take-away restaurant and the others are all at school. 
Her mother draws unemployment benefit. Her mother doesn't help her much 
with school concerns because she doesn't understand the Australian 
svstom. She just tells her to keep studying, but she understands that it 
is hard and she trusts Kim to do the right thing. 

Kim is happy to make her own decisions but her brothers and sisters also 
help each other a lot. 
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FRIENDS AND LEISURE 



Most of Kim's friends are Chinese or Khmer* She has no Australian 
friends, "they are not really friendly to us, they just say hello and go 
away - how can we make friends v/ith them"? Kim doesn't feel lonely in 
Australia* She has a few friends at school and her family has many 
friends, who they see a lot of* 

Kim doesn't have a lot of leisure time* She spends about 3 hours a night 
doing homework and about two hours a night helping her mother with 
housework* She has just started working at her brother's restaurant 
because it's the end of the school year and she wants a job in the 
holidays* She works there as a waitress and helping in the kitchen every 
night from about 5:00 p*m* to 10:00 or 11:00 p*m* Sometimes she visits 
friends or watches T*V* ; she isn't often bored* 

Kim expects to stay in Australia and is happy living here* "It's a good 
country, no war, enough food"* The main thing that Kim misses is the 
sense of community that existed in Kampuchea before the war* "It's a bit 
boring living here, very silent* If we stay at home there is only one 

family, no-one near to visit Other people arc just working and get 

money it's boring"* 
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COUNTRY OF ORIGIN : Vietnam 
ETHNICITY : Vietnamese 
AGE : 19 
SEX : Male 

DATE OF ARRIVAL IN AUSTRALIA : FcbrQary, 1983 
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Mom has just completed his Matriculation and is anxiously awaiting his 
results, lie is relieved that the ordeal of exams is finally over and is 
relaxed and happy to discuss his experiences, 

LIFE IN VIETNAM 

In Vietnam Liem lived with his parents, sister and three brothers in an 
average sized house in Saigon. Liem's father was a teacher, which meant 
tiic family lived reasonably comfortably, though teachers were by no 
means well paid. 

Liem attended five years of primary school and five years of high school 
in Vietnam. He studied Maths, Biology, Physics, Chemistry, Geography, 
Politics, Vietnamese and English. He says that his study of English 
didn't help much in Au^:tralia because he- had mainly learnt to read and 
vi'itc and had forgotten most of it by the time he came to Australia. 

After 1975 Liem's father was no longer allowed to teach because he had 
been an officer in the previous government. Instead he worked in a shop. 
He also had to undergo "rc-cducat ion" for three years. In 1982 Liem and 
his father managed, after several expensive and unsuccessful attempts 
which resulted in gaol terms, to escape by boat to a Malaysian refugee 
camp. Because Liem's father had co-operated with ■ the Australian armed 
forces in Vietnam, they were quickly accepted for settlement by the 
Australian Government and only spent three months in the refugee camp. 

LANGUAGE CENTRE EXPERIENCES 



V/hen he first arrived in Adelaide, Liem enrolled at the Port Adelaide 
Language Centre. After about two months he transferred to Gilles Street 
Language Centre because his family had moved house and he attended there 
for about six months. Liem found the education he received at tlie 
language centre was good for newcomers except that because there were 
many Vietnamese students there he didn't practice his English much. He 
didn't mix much with students 1 rom other countries. 

He thought that tlie sort of things they learnt at the language centre 
••’Vie y,ood prepaiMfion for high school , especially information about the 
Australian education system and visits to high schools. He would have 
lound more advanced Maths and Science useful, but realises it would be 
difficult because of the many different levels and backgrounds of the 
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students. Li.cm didn’t feel that his I'.nglish was good enough to cope with 
high school wlton he loft the language centre, but doesn'i think it would 
have helped him to stay longer. At that stage he was able to learn 
F'.nglish more quickly at high school. 

Before starting high school, Liem attended a summer English progranune 
and was very grateful to be able to do something constructive during his 
hoi idays . 

HIGH SCHOOL EXPERIENCES 



Liem decided to attend a Government high school where he had some 
friends and which he had visited while at the language centre. He chose 
i‘ because his friends said it was a good school and the discipline 
S(*emed to be bettor than at other schools he had visited. Liem didn’t 
g('t much advice from his teachers but his father encouraged him to 
choose a school with good discipline, though he couldn't help him much 
with his choice. 

Liem vividly remembers his first days at school. "It was very 
embarassing and I couldn’t understand a thing". He recalls one incident 
where the teacher asked the students not to erase what was left on the 
blackboard. Liem misunderstood and, thinking he was being helpful, he 
cleaned the board! He laughs about it now, but was very embarassed at 
the time. 

Most students were quite friendly, but Liem was very grateful to have 
Vietnamese friends at the school to help him. Teachers, especially 
E.S.L. teachers helped him a lot. Subject teachers were usually happy to 
give him extra help if he asked for it. Liem chose subjects which needed 
less English - Maths and Sciences. He would have liked to do Biology, 
but thought it would be too hard. He tried to study Geography, but 
couldn't manage to write essays and gave up. 

Generally, Liem thinks Australian schools provide a good education. 
There is more practical, experiential learning than in Vietnam and Liem 
thinks that is good. Student-teacher relationships arc much more 
informal in Aust ralia than in Vietnam. Liem thinks it is good that 
Australian teachers are easier to talk to, but it's not so good when 
students are badly behaved. Apart from that, Liem finds schools here not 
all that different to schools in Vietnam. 

Liem has had to work very hard to catch up and to keep up with his 
school work. He has found the workload in Year 12 almost impossible to 
manage, as he works very slowly, first understanding material and then 
learning it. He would have found help in Vietnamese useful, especially 
when he first started high school, and would have appreciated more 
holiday programmes, as for him the long summer holidays are wasted time 
when he has so much work to catch up. 

ETHNIC SCHOOL 



I. Lem has studied Vietnamese as a Matric subject, but the classes arc 
after school and at another school. It would have been easier for him if 
he. could have studied it as part of his normal school day, as he had to 

spend a lot of time studying after school anyway. He thinks it's 

important to keep learning Vietnamese, as there are many young 

Vietnamese children in Australia who can't speak their own lirst 

language properlv and therefore can't communicate with older people in 
(heir own community. 
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FUTURE PLANS 



While he was school in Vietnam, Liem hoped to study medicine and he 
still had this ambition when he started high school in Australia. 
However, he now thinks that will be too hard and he plans to study 
Kngineering insLcad. He has applied to University and the Institute of 
Technology and is quite confident of getting into one of those courses. 
This confidence isn'i shared by Liem’s E.S.L. teacher who commented to 
the interviewer tliaf, despite Liem's hard work he would be lucky to do 
well in his Matriculation. If he isn’t successful, Liem intends to 
repeat his ma t r i cu la t i on , bun hasn't thought much about this* Liem h^s 
consulted with his f<ither and teachers at school, but found information 
he received f r’orj students from the Vietnamese University Students 
.\s'.oc i at i on the helpful. These students came to speak to the 
students doing Year 12 Vietnamese. 

In April this year LLom's mother, sisters and brother finally join id 
Liem and his father here in Adelaide, and this has taken a large weight 
off his mind. His father has tried to obtain work in Australia, but is 
no\' receiving sickness benefits because he suffers from chronic 
rheumatism. Liem is happy living with his family here and they get on 
very well. He wishes that his father could give him more guidance when 
•r.aking decisions, and finds it hard to make decisions alone. 

Liem's father would also like to have better knowledge and understanding 
of the Australian school system. He can read and write English quite 
well (he learnr in Vietnam) and would find written information the most 
uselul. He would also like to discuss his son’s progress and behaviour 
with teachers but has not done so since they have been in Australia. 
Liem's father has attended an English course, but seems to have had 
difficulty getting information about appropriate courses. He has found 
that the more .Kiv.niccd courses he has attended concentrate more on 
reading and writing and not on speaking and listening skills which he 
needs . 



FkiENDS AND LEISURE 



Liem has made some friends at school - Australian, Vietnamese, Malaysian 
and Kampuchean. He is quite shy and would like more friends. He is often 
lonely, because ho lives quite far from school and doesn’t see his 
school friends at. home. Ho doesn't know people that live near him - 
Australian culture is not: like Vietnamese culture, and neighbours don't 
often get to know each other well. 

In his spare time Liem likes to swim and play sport, but he doesn't 
belong to any teams or clubs. He doesn't know where to go to join them, 
hut would like i.o. He is often bored, especially in the holidays <md 
finds it difficult to get. informal ion about things to do. 

Both Liem and his father are very happy to be in Australia, away f i om 
w'hat was a frigfiiening and uncertain situation in Vietnam. Liem is 
heg inning to feel ai home now hca-o in Australia and is looking forward 
lo his luMiro luM*e. 
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”M A K I A" 



COUNTRY OF ORIGIN : Portugal 
ETHNICITY : European 
SEX : Female 
AGE ; 17 

DATE OF ARRIVAL IN AUSTRALIA : February, 1982 



M<iria is now completing Year 10 at a Government high school. She is a 
talkative vivacious girl and her E.S.L. teacher comments that she seems 
to enjoy school and is making average progress, though she is not 
academically inclined. 

LIFE IN PORTUGAL 



Before coming to Australia, Maria lived in Lisbon in a fairly large 
house. Her father worked as a mechanic in the shipyards. Neither of her 
parents had completed high school. Maria herself had completed primary 
school (four years) and was in her third year of high school when the 
family left Portugal. Her school in Portugal was much larger than 
schools in Australia. Many children left school early and worked with 
(lieir family - (^specially those whose parents were iishermen. Maria 
siudicd two years of English before coming to Australia but it had boc*n 
very basic. 

The family's decision to come to Australia was a complete surprise to 
Maria and she was not very pleased about it. A former neighbour of the 
family had migrated to Australia and when he returned to Portual for a 
holiday he encouraged her family to come to Australia - because there 
wore better opportunities for the children in Australia. Maria's family 
had unsuccessfully applied to immigrate to Australia five years 
previously but tiiis time, because of their friend in Australia it was 
easier. Maria did not want to come to Australia because, "in a new 
country everything is different, it's like you arc born again - learn a 
new language, make new friends. Now T don't care because I've got 
friends. Now it's different". 

LANGUAGE CENTRE EXPERIENCES 



When Maria first arrived in Adelaide she was enrolled at Gilles Street 
I inguagc Centre, but she had t. o wait a week before' she could start . 
I'.t’Causc she w.u; unfnappy and bored she weni to a luliool that wiu'k - 

"so that I wouldn't stay hoitu’ and cw y" . She found that week quite’ 
be’vji 1 der i ng , using sign language to get by, but "it was better titan 
staying home". Maria was very Injppy at Gilles Stre^ct, "I wish 1 was 
!>f ill there, because everyone is different and no-one can make fun of 
etch other boc.uise everyone is le.irning anel you meet all different 
people t I'om otlu*r countries, 1 liked that". She thovjglit the balance of 
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Knglish and other' subjects was good, and the way they were taught w<»s 
also good. Excursions wore particularly valuable and enjoyable. Ic would 
h ivr boon bot.ror if t.hero wore opportunities to do some Art and Music . 
'.cure' ra 1 ly , Maria leu* Is she was taught enough basic English to prepare 
her for high school, and that after a sliort time in tlio language centie 
•.on learn much inor(' laiglish, more quickly at high school. 

ilUili school EXPKKlKNC:f;S 

From the language centre Maria went to a Government high school. SiiO 
chos.‘ the school with help from teacheis at the language centre, because 
it liad E.S.L. support and because it was close to where she lived. Sire 
i .s quite happy with her choice. Her first days at high school we le 
ernbarassing "because everyone stares at you and you don't know what to 
wear. When I came all my clothes were different from the clothes here. 1 
used to dress up to come to school because that's how it is in 
Portugal". But most students were friendly and helped her. She chose 
subjects si'ic theughi would be interest ing and easy, with the advice of 
E.S.L. teachers. !n her first months at high school Maria was most 
cm. harassed when she was asked to read or speak in the classroom. "Now 1 
don't care becr.use all the kids know f ' vc got an accent and they like 
it , but I used to get really nervous and all the kids would get really 
quiet to listen to me". Maria is a little older than other students in 
:ier classes but doesn't find that ernbarassing or a problem at all. 

Maria thinks Australian schools are good comparea to other countries, 
"li you bludge here you get in trouble, in Portugal they don't really 
c.ire". However in Portugal students could attend school either in the 
morning or in the evening and had time to work as well, and Maria feels 
that that, system was better. Maria is generally happy with the w ly 
teachers teach and with discipline in the school. In some subjects sue 
tools she gets too much homework especially as she often has ro 
translate her work before she can do it. Maria studied singing and music 
in Portugal but has not been able to do Music as a full subject because 
she started school here in Year 10 and hadn't done Year 9 Music. She 
does have singing lessons. She was also very keen to do Drama this year 
but. was told by the teacher that her English wasn't good enough. The 
school docs a lot to help students from non-English speaking background, 
but there are a lor. of them and even though the E.S.L. teachers help as 
much as they can Maria feels she could use more help. She doesn't think 
help from a Port, uguesc speaking teacher or school assistant would be 
very valuable, it is bet. ter to have the help from someone who c in 
explain things clearly using English - "you learn quicker - you for c 
vourself to undo rs f i nd" . 

r.THNIC: SCHOOL 

M;via doesn't att<'nd Portuguese ethnic school because what is taught 
Miere is too easy for her - the school caters more for children born 
hero of Portuguese parents. She would be interested in attending if wh.it 
was taught was nior'e appropriate for lier, though she is not worried about 
forgetting her ’’ortuguese. 

FFTURE PLANS 



\\'hon she was in Portug.il and since she has been in Australia, Maria has 
been into res Led in pursuing a career in music or hairdressing. She has 
discussed her future with school t.ounse 1 1 ors and with her parents and 
feels she has enough information and adviee about courses of study and 
pt>ssiblo careers. 
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FRIENDS AND LEISURE 



Maria has made lots of friends hero ”of all nationalities*', and she 
spends a lot of time with them. In her spare time she goes to discos, 
plays music, writes poetry and vijiits friends. She is rarely bored, she 
is outgoing and can always find something to do. 

FAMILY 

Maria discusses some school matters with her parents - excursions, 
subject choice etc. - but doesn't talk a lot at home about school. Her 
parents don't speak English well and so aren't able to help her much 
with school concerns, but she is able to get help from other Portuguese 
friends so she doesn't really mind. She sometimes argues with her 
parents about going out and doing more work at home. Maria would like to 
sing in a band but her parents don't think that's a good future for her. 
Her Australian friends who arc younger than her arc allowed to go out 
more. Maria wishes her parents would "trust their kids more". 

Maria speaks Portuguese at home with her parents, but with her brothers 
and sisters speaks English. Portuguese is much easier for her than 
English, though she notices that sometimes she forgets odd words in 
Portuguese. She doesn't think it's a good idea to learn Portuguese at 
school - it would be too confusing and it's more important to learn 
English . 

Maria feels quite happy in Australia now, but her family is planning to 
rt'turn to Portugal in a few years and she wants to go with them. "If I 
had a boyfriend or something it would be different but I don't want to 
s; ay here on my own". 
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"M 1 N H" 



COUNTRY OF ORIGIN : Vietnam 
ETHNICITY : Vietnamese 
SEX : Male 
AGE : 16 

DATE OF ARRIVAL IN AUSTRALIA : October, 1982 



Minh is currently siudying in Year 10 at a Catholic high school. He is 
lively, popular at school and apparently ieels quite at home in the 
Australian adolescent sub-culture. 

LIFE IN VIETNAM 

In Vietnam Minh and his family led a fairly comfortable life in Saigon. 
His father was a mechanical engineer. Minh went to school in Vietnam for 
six years, but can remember almost nothing of that time. 

After the change of government in 1975, Minh's family split up. His 
mother and three sisters remained in Vietnam where they still are, while 
he, his father and two brothers escaped by boat to Indonesia where they 
lived in a refugee camp for one and a half years. Life in the camp was 
very boring - there was virtually nothing to do. Minh and his family 
lived in a "long house" which housed two hundred people. 

LANGUAGE CENTRE EXPERIENCES 



On arrival in Adelaide, Minh enrolled in the Port Adelaide Language 
Centre. He found the language centre to be a warm, friendly, welcoming 
place and was very happy there. The subject matter and teaching methods 
were appropriate to his needs, though he found Maths and Science 
difficult. Minh would have liked to have spent longer than six months at 
the language centre and feels that the length of stay there should be 
more flexible according to the needs of individual students. 

HIGH SCHOOL EXPERIENCES 

After completing his course at the language centre Minh enrolled at a 
Catholic high school, on the advice of his father and teachers at the 
language centre. He chose this school because it was close to his home 
and because his father believed that the discipline and academic 
standard of a Catholic school would be better than in Government 
schools. Although Minh has been quite happy at this school he would go 
10 a Government school where he has some friends if he made the choice 
again - he finds the students at his present school "boring". 

Minh did not know anyone at this school when he first began. He found 
1 lie first days at school extremely embarassing - "1 was scared". 
However, teachers and students were generally friendly and helpful, 
espcci.illy the E.S.L. teacher, and Minh settled in quite quickly. 
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Teachers did not treat him differently to other students but most were 
happy to help him if he asked them* He doesn’t mind asking for help now, 
but at first he found this very embarassing as often they didn't 
understand him. It would make a big difference to Minh if teachers spoke 
a little more slowly in class. 

In general he thinks schools in Aus t ralia arc of a high standard, with 
good facilities and a reasonable choice of subjects. He has found 
students are friendly and help each other but often behave very badly to 
their teachers. However, he feels that in Vietnam students are too 
scared of their teachers and that somewhere in between would be the 
ideal . Minh finds the workload at school is a bit high and he often 
spends more than four hours a night doing homework. 



He thinks the provision of E.S.L. support in schools is adequate and has 
met his needs. Some bilingual help would have been useful when he first 
started high school, but he now feels that help from an E.S.L. teacher, 
in English, is more useful than help in Vietnamese would be. Out of 
school help such as homework classes or holiday programmes would also be 
useful . 

ETHNIC SCHOOL 

Minh attended Vietnamese school briefly but found it was too much work 
with his school work. He also found he was unable to keep up with the 
level of Maths and Science that was taught at the Vietnamese school. At 
the moment he is not studying any Vietnamese but next year he will take 
it up through his school vjork . He will have to travel to another schoo 1 
and the lessons arc after school hours which means a lot of extra time 
and work for Minh. 

FUTURE PLANS 

Had Minh stayed in Vietnam he thinks he would 
engineering at university, because that is what 
do. He was also interested in joining the navy. 

Since he has been at high school Minh is not sure what he wants to do. 
He plans to finish Metric and see what his results arc. His father still 
wants him to study engineering, but Minh is not confident in his ability 
to do that. He is now interested in a career in design or art, possibly 
fashion design. Minh spends two lessons a week doing a life skills 
course which looks at career options and he has found this very useful, 
particularly excursions to workplaces and T.A.F.E. Colleges. 



have studied electronic 
his father wanted him to 



FAMILY 



f!inh lives here with his father and two brothers. His father knew some 
Inglish before he came to Australia and now works as a social worker in 
the Vietnamese community. Because his father thinks education is very 
important there has been no pressure on Mi nh to leave school and t o 
contribute to family finances. However, money is a problem for the 
lamily, especially as they arc hoping to sponsor Minh’s mother and 
sisters to Australia. 
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living with his family* He argues sometimes with his father about 
homework and going out, but these are fairly minor issues* 

FRIENDS AND LEISURE 



Minh iias made many friends in Australi.i, mostly at school. Most of his 
fri('nds are Ausirali.ins - he prefers that because he learns more from 
•!uji. He plays soccer for a local club to which he was introduced by l he 
1'.'-.. teacher at j;cl.ool who also plays there. He often goes out with 
friends - to parties, films, music concerts etc. As well as playing 
soccer t. hree times a week, he likes t.o play table tennis. Minh also says 
he watches a lot of T.V. In the holidays he tries to get a job - last 
summer he went fruit picking. 

Minh definitely plans to stay in Australia. He loves his life here - 
it’s comfortable and interesting. He worries a little about his mother 
and sisters in Vietnam, but expects they will soon join him. He would 
like to return to Vietnam for a holiday but certainly secs his future 
here in Australia. 
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COUNTRY 01' ORIGIN : Viocnam 
ETHNICITY : Vietnamese 
SEX : Male 
AGE : 22 

DATE OF ARRIVAL IN AUSTRALIA : October, 1982 



Vo has just started full-time work at a suburban hairdressing salon 
after completing a pre-vocational course in hairdressing through 
T.A.F.E. He is delighted with his apprenticeship, seems completely at 
ease with his Australian lifestyle and talks with animation about his 
future in Australia, 

LIFE IN VIETNAM 

In Vietnam Vo lived in a small 
his parents and nine brothers 
time. He says that his parents 
managed to live. They were not 
people knew little of what was 
in Vietnam. 

Vo completed eleven years of school in Vietnam. He thought school theie 
was very similar to here in Australia. He had studied English for six 
vears in secondary school but because he never used it he didn t think 
it helped him much in Australia. 

His family did not like the new Communist government and planned to 
escape. First of all three of his brothers left, Vo can’t remember the 
circumstances. They were finally able to settle in Australia and when 
they had jobs were able to sponsor Vo to Australia. Vo left Vietnam 
alone, came by boat to a refugee camp in Indonesia and after six months 
joined his brothers in Adelaide. Vo's parents and younger brothers and 
sisters are still in Vietnam. One sister is married in America. 

LANGUAGE CENTRE EXPERIENCES 

When Vo arrived in Adelaide he first attended Poi t 
Centre. Ho thought the programme there was excellent 
exact I y . 

He liked the strong emphasis on English and was not concerned that the 
content of the Science and Maths courses was for him relatively simple. 
He stayed at Port Adelaide for five months which he felt was an 
appropriate length of time. 

SCHOOL EXPERIENCES 

From the language centre* Vo went to a Catholic high school where he 
comp le t ed Year 10 and 11. His I ami I y wa s Catholic^ his brothers had 
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Adelaide Language 
and met his needs 



town in the countryside near Saigon with 
and sisters. He remembers little of that 
did not work but he doesn't know how they 
very r ich . He comments that at that t ime 
happening in the world or even of the war 



aLt ended that school, he had friends there and their reports of the 
school were all good. 

Vo uses the words "nervous", "confusing" and "scared" to describe his 
first days at high school. However, ho says the school staff were all 

supportive, the students were friendly and he found it relatively easy 
r.o settle in. This contrasts with a government high school he had 

visited while at the language centre. There students had been unfriendly 
ami unhelpful. He believes that Catholic schools are generally better 
because they have stricter discipline but he has friends at some 
government schools which they say are also very good. Vo had a few 

V^ietnamese friends at the school but, although he says they helped a 

little at the beginning, their presence doesn't seem to have been very 
important: to him. 



Vo enjoyed his two years at high school and made many friends - most of 
them T t a 1 ian*-Au s t ra 1 i an . He studied Maths 1 and II, Physics, Chemistry, 
t.S.L. and Vietnamese. He would have liked to study Geography and 
Computing but felt his English was not good enough. More English lessons 
would have been useful and especially more help with the English 
required for subjects like Geography and Computing which he was 
interested in doing. Holiday programmes to help him with English and 
also other subjects would also have been beneficial. 

In general, Vo found he got a lot of help and support from teachers at 
school who were usually very approachable. He felt schools here were 
basically the same as schools in Vietnam, that their quality varied from 
case to case. 

T.A.F.K. EXPERIENCES 

After completing Year 11, Vo attended a full-time T.A.F.E. 
Prc-vocat ional course in hairdressing for one year. This was suggested 
to him at school and teachers helped liim to apply. He believes that he 
v/as very lucky t.o get accepted, he did not expect to be successful and 
li,is been told that he is the only Indo-Chinese student in such a course 
in Australia. He found the work very hard, "but if you really want to do 
something you can". The most difficult thing was to talk in class 
discussions, but his teacher drew him out, forced him to participate and 
was patient when it took him a long time to explain a point and he 
appreciates this very much. 

He thought the course was well balanced and very valuable. There was a 
good mix of practical work and theory. Vo worried a lot about tests and 
exams and spent a lot of time at home trying to understand and memorise 
t he t hcory work . 

EMPLOYMENT EXPER ! KNCES 

.'\s part of the course students were placed for work experience in 
several hairdressing salons. Vo was offered part-time work at several 
places but turned a few down because the people he worked with were not 
friendly and didn’t provide good training. He finally started part-time 
work at the salon where he now has his apprenticeship and has been very 
happy there. The other staff are very friendly and he feels he is 
learning a lot. The salon is part of a big chain and there are regular 
siaff meetings where staff from different salons arc able to meet each 
o' her. The boss visits Vo’s salon twice a week and always takes the 
I roiiblc to speak to each staff member. Vo has not really had any 
problems at work but feels he could easily approach other staff members 
or his boss if the need arose. 



The only difficulty he has had trouble overcoming in his job has been 
making conversation with customers. When he was training his teacher 
told him to chat r.o his client, and, ”my hands wore .shaking 1 was so 
nervous** • However, that's all behind him now and Vo enjoys talking (o 
fhe customers. He feels he still has some problems with English and on 
the advice of a workmate had enrolled in T.A.F.E. English classes for 
two nights a week next year. 

FUTURE PLANS 



Vo's future seems quite secure at the moment and he feels happy with it. 
He has no idea what he might have done if he had stayed in Vietnam but 
since he started high school here In Australia, hairdressing has been 
his ambition and is now becoming a reality. His only other wish is to 
sponsor his parents and other brothers and sisters to Australia, <md 
with the help of his brothers it seems that this only <i matter of time. 

FAMILY 



At the moment Vo lives with his three brothers in <i house which his 
oldest brother is buying. He earns about $124 a week of which $50 goes 
for food and expenses. He spends about $20 a week on top of that and is 
saving the rest, "for my future". His older brother still helps to 
support him. All four brothers have jobs and feel secure in their new 
life. Vo has been able to discuss school and work matters with his older 
brothers when he has felt the need, but they are happy for him to make 
his own decisions. This situation suits Vo and he gets on well with his 
brothers. He doesn't foresee any problems if his parents come ~ he 
thinks they will adapt well to the Australian lifestyle (even though 
tliey don't speak English) as it "suits their way of thinking". 

ETHNIC SCHOOL/FIRST LANGUAGE 



At home Vo speaks Vietnamese with his brothers, though nowadays there's 
a bit of English mixed in. He speaks mainly English with his friends. 
While at high school he studied Vietnamese but no longer attends 
Vietnamese school because he doesn't see the need. He feels that it's 
important for Vietnamese people in Australia to maintain their language, 
but more important to learn about Australian culture and history. If he 
has children he thinks he will need to be able to pass on Australian 
culture to them, as this is where they will live, but he would also like 
them to speak Vietnamese and know something of their Vietnamese 
heritage, "We have to know our own language". 

FRIENDS AND LEISURE 



Vo has m.ade a lot of friends in Australia and only two of them are 
Vietnamese. He still sees friends from school and has friends from work. 
His only regret is that because of his work and study commitments he 
doesn't have as much time to spend with friends as he would like. In his 
spare t ime he likes to go out with his friends - to their houses, to 
discos, to the pub, to movies. He is rarely bored, "there's too much to 
do". 

All in all, life in Australia suits Vo very well and he looks forward to 
his future years with enthusiasm. He has found people in Australia 
friendly and helpful. His only worry is that his parents are not here, 
but he is confident that they soon will join him. 
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RESULTS & DISCUSSION - SECTION D 
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RESULTS AND DISCUSSIONS ; SECTION D ; QUESTIONNAIRES COMPLETED 



•r* * 



BY TEACHERS - (N^436) 



• ' , her quo s L i on n 1 i wore compLoiod l.'y 436 teachers. (See Appendix B 
;o:- .1 copv of questionnaire). This was a response rate of 86.5%. 

T!-,(' nuribor of r v.ic hc> rs in each subject area as a percentage of the total 
irf'.bo" of ‘.e.icher, is ,is follows: 



1 .S. !.. 

K- ■'juori i c s /Tech . Siudit's 
S? ' s 1 i rst. 

‘•ot. i . 1 1 Sc Lcnccs 

1 '. 

■■ins i nc ss St udi os 
i /ll 

\( < 

W' rl .\l LS 

(): !m r I angutigc 



I 8 . bl 
18.1% 

1 1 . 8 % 

1 0 . 9::. 
8.6*/. 
1.2 7 . 
6 . 0% 
3.6% 
3. 3':. 
3 . 67. 
1 .9V 

I .9*4 



!. TKACHKR RAT!::7S OF STUDKNT PROGRKSS 



To. ichors wo:‘o asked i.o rare the student on a five-point scale 
indicating \k'\\ Below Average, Below Average, Average, Above Aver.r.ie 
and V.’oll \l‘'wc Average. This rating was to be arrived at Iw 
comparing ' !u* .. ‘udent's performance with all students in their vi* ir 
love 1 . 

1 . 1 Avc!-.ig<‘ (->f All Subject Teachers* Ratings for liach Student 

Sono ftMch(‘rs did not fill in this section. Average ratings for 
each .s! 'olent wci'c calculated using teacher ratings available. 
N’o ra' ini;s '‘Ore ob rained for 7 students, t.hus the sample I or 

• ir.iph Xo . 1 is 69 . 

Ovcall 'eaciiers rated 80' of studeiUs as being aveiMge ur 
hotter, and ' 44 % as being above average or better. 20%> weri‘ 
rat.cd . 11 . (‘it nor below or well below average. 

These lieuros show that teachers perceive the students as 
copin.; well with their subjects compared with all students in 
their vo<ir level. However, there is a large percentage of maths 
ro.ichers in this response group, and maths is a subject in 
which students from non-Kngl ish speaking backgrounds generally 
have note success due to the smaller language base of the 
subjec! . This is borne out in the section which cxamiiv's 
leaeluM- :aiings by subject area (Section 1.2). According to the 
St imlnr<l; ot a school inj; r;ystem which allow?; and t'Vf'i) 
eiicmi :\uv‘ s '>tndrnl.s to ‘iiiidv predominately math}*, and scicMui* 
.ourses, s'-;deTii!> in the ‘.nh-sanple appear to hi doing well 
nvu r.l 1 1 . 
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GRAPH NO, 3 : AVKRAGK OF ALL SUBJECT TKACHKRS* RATING S FOR EACH STUDENT - 

(N=69 students) 
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I . 2 TeacluM Ratings oi St ucIcmW Progress 1)V SuIj jre i ■ 

Sec '!\iblc No. 44 lor suniiii.iry of how f c.k'Ikm'.s r.ilvcl Student 
Progress in d i i' 1 c r'('n t. subjects. 

Science rear hers raicd «] l.nge 78' of stinU'urs .is average or 
betic! and 40'".'. as abv?ve average or In^i'er. This is .in 
i nt e ro!» r i iig I'esult. since M is compulsory lor all students *o 
study science um i I Ye.ii' M; there lore I ho s’ at i sties do no' 
dosc'rihe onlv f lioso who have chost'n to sMidv :ici(‘ric('. 

Science is a subject aluai; which nianv siudeii's \ vom non-Lng 1 si. 
speaking b.i c kg round s , luipeciallv 1 udo-Ph i nose sLudeu's, 
"complain*' to (lieir K.S.I.. teachers, s.ivine they find it t 
liard, .uui that tliey tlo noi understand the lan.uiage. Scienca* has 
high fiiatus amongst l lu'S(* siiulc'nts, and ' lirv i rv vei'v liar*d ’ *> 
suta eo(|. It ippt'ars I hai nii i ho wliuU’ i liva’ ■' udtuil s 
we 11 w i t li sc i eiu'e . 
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TABLE NO. 44 ; TEACHER RATIHC-S OF STUDENT PROGRESS BY SUBJECTS 



NO. OF TIMES EACH RATING WAS GIVEN | TOTAL NO. 

lOF RATINGS 
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Maths Loaclicrs gave students in our sample an even higher 
rating than seienee teaehers. A large 897. were rated as average 
or bolter, and 617, as above average or better. This supports 
the eornmonlv held notion that students from non-English 
spealing, Itackgroumls find M.iilis an e.tsier sultieet to sucreed 
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As might be expected, most students (89%) studying their first 
language were rated average or better. 

Home Economics/Technical Studies teachers rated 827o of students 
as average or'better, and P.E. teachers rated 787, as average or 
better . 

Distribut ions for other subjects can be 
Statistics for some subjects are based 
and others tend to show a normal distri 
been commented on in this discussion. 

2. TEACHERS^ PERCEPTIONS OF PROBLEM AREAS FOR STUDENTS 

Teachers were given a list of possible problem areas, and were asked 
to rate the student compared to the average year level student in 3 
possible categories (A strength. Not a Problem, A Slight Problem, A 
Significant Problem, A Very Significant Problem). (See Teacher 
Questionnaire, Appendix B) . 

Teachers sometimes left a line blank, in most cases because the 
problem was not relevant to their subject area. 

2 . 1 Combined Results from All Subject Teachers 

Table No. 43 and Graph No. 4 indicate the degree to which 
teachers of all subjects perceived students as having 
particular problems. 

Results can be read and interpreted directly from the table and 
graphs. However, some trends can be commented upon. 

^ The most evident result from the above is that Cheating and 
Copying were not seen as a problem by the majority of teachers. 
Unrealistic Expectations and Not Working Hard Enough were also 
not considered a problem for most. 

Reading and Interpreting was seen as a problem by the largest 
percentage of teachers (60.87>), with Sub ject— Specif ic Language 
and Writing Essays and Reports coming second and third 
respectively in the hierarchy of problems. 

It can be seen that 267, of teachers felt that Reading and 
Interpreting were a significant or very significant problem, 
23% say Subject-Specific Language as a problem, and 187, saw 
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TABLE NO. 45 : TEAC HER PERCEPTIONS OF PROBLEM AREAS FOR STUDENTS 
■ (TEACHERS OF ALL SUBJECTS) 



N.B. Figures are percentages of response for each problem 
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Even thou^)) Sub joc t-Spcc i f i c Language was rated highly as a 
problon-., ihis may be in i s I o;u! i ng . If language subjects (First 
Languag(‘, (U hor Language, l•:nglish and K.S.L.) arc taken fr.mi 
this |>e laiMK ago , there arc' in fact, only 28.91 of sLudon'!; 
porceivi'rl by subject (.eacliers as having problems wi:li 
Sub joc f -SjH'r i I i c Language, and only I SI who were having 
signilicain or vei-y significant problems. 

This lownr rating of Sub J oc t.-Spec i 1 ic language as a problem mav 
be rela'c'd to the ability of students to manage wi h 
subject -:c‘ la( ed language, or it could refer to a lack of 
awareness understanding about student's language needs in 

ihoir ‘.pt'ciiic subject on i lie part of subject, teachers. 

Categoric with negative' connotat ioTis such as ChoatiTi.t, 
Copying, Nc>t Working Hard laiough. Unreal !■ xpcc t a t ions were all 
di scouni' .IS problems for the students. 

2.2 Teacher iV' rcc'pt i ons of St udeni IVoblems by Subject 

Cisiphs Nos. ■> to 19 illustrate tlic significance which tcaclu i s 
in diltcreiK. subject arc/is gave to student problems. 



Percent age of Students 



graph no, 4 

TEACHER PERCEPTIO NS OF STUDENT PROBLEMS - COMBINED RATINGS OF SLIGHT PROB^^ M 
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GRAPH N0.5 : TEACHER PERCEPTIONS OF STUDENT PROBLEMS - COMBINED RATINGS 



OF SLIGHT PROBLEM, SIGNIFICANT PROBLEM AND VERY SIGNIFICANT PROBLEM 

IN SELECTED SUBJECT AREAS 
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GRAPH NO. 6 ; TEACHER PERCEPTIONS OF STUDENT PROBLEMS - COMBINED RATINGS 



OF SLIGHT PROBLEM. SIGNIFICANT PROBLEM AND VERY SlGNl FI C ANT PROBLEM 



IN SELECTED SUBJECT AREAS 
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GRAPH NO. 7 : TEACHF.R PERCEPTIONS OF STUDENT PROBLEMS - COMBINED RATINGS 



OF SI.IG HT PR OBLEM, SIGNIFICANT PROBLEM AND VERY SIGNIF ICA NT PROBLEM 

IN SELECTED SUBJECT AREAS 
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GRAPH NO. 8 : TEACHER PERCEPTIONS OF STUDENT PROBLEMS - COMBINED RATINGS 



OF SLIGHT PROBLEM, SIGNIFICANT PROBLEM AND VERY SIGNIFICANT PROBLE M 

IN SELECTED SUBJECT AREAS 
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GRAPH NO* 9 : TEACHER PERCEPTIONS OF STUDENT PROBLEMS - COKBINEP RATINGS 



OF SLIGHT PROBLEM, SIGNIFICANT PROBLEM AND VERY SIGNIFICANT PROBLEM 

IN SELECTED SUBJECT ARFJ^S 
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GRAPH NO. 10 : TEACHER PERCEPTIONS OF STUDENT PROBLEMS - COMBINED RATINGS 



OF SLIGHT PROBLEM, SIGNIFICANT PROBLEM AND VERY SIGNIFICANT PROBLEM 

IN SELECTED SUBJECT AREAS 
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GRAPH NO. 11 : TEACHER PERCEPTIONS OF STUDENT PROBLEMS - COMBINED RATINGS 



OF SLIGHT PROBLEM, SIGNIFICANT PROBLEM AND VERY SIGNIFICANT PROBLEM 

IN SELECTED SUBJECT AREAS 
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GRAPH NO, 12 ; TEACHER PERCEPTIONS OF STUDENT PROBLEMS - COMBINED RATINGS 



OF SLIGHT PROBLEM, SIGNIFICANT PROBLEM AND VERY SIGNIFICANT PROBL EM 

IN SELECTED SUBJECT AREAS 
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GRAPH NO. 13 ; TEAC H KK PERCEPTIONS O F STUDENT PROBLEMS - COMBINED RATINGS 
OF SLIGHT PROBL R M, S IGNIFICANT PR O BLEM AND VERY SIGNIFICANT PROBLEM 

IN SELECTED SUBJECT AREAS 
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GRAPH NO- 14 : TEACHER PERCEPTIONS OF STUDENT PROBLEMS - COMBINED RATINGS 



OF SLIGHT PROBLEM, SIGNIFICANT PROBLEM AND VERY SIGNIFICANT PROBLEM 

IN SELECTED SUBJECT AREAS 
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GRAP H NO. 15 ; TEACHER PERCEPTIONS OF STUDENT PROBLEMS - COMBINED RATING S 
OF SLIGHT PROBLKM , SIGNIFICANT PRO B LF.M AND VERY SIGNIF ICANT PROBLEM 

IN SELECTED SUBJECT AREAS 
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GRAPH HO. 16 ; TEACHER PERCEPTIONS OF STUDENT PROBLEMS - COMBIHED RATINGS 
OF SLIGHT PROBLEM, SIGNIFICAMT PROBLEM AMD VERY SIGNIFICANT PROBLEM 



IN SELECTED SUBJECT AREAS 
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CKAIMI N O. 17 ; T KACIIKk PKRCK PTIONS OF STUDENT PROBLEMS - CO MBINED RATIN GS 
OK SI.IGHT PROBl.KM , SIGNIFICANT PROBI .F.M AND VERY SIGNIFICANT PROBLEM 

IN SELECTED SUBJECT AREAS 
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GRAPH NO. 18 : TEACHER PERCEPTIONS OF STUDENT PROBLEMS - COMBINED RATINGS 



OF SLIGHT PKOBI.KM, SIGNIFICANT P KO BLRM AND VERY SIGNIFICANT PRO BLEM 

IN SELECTED SUBJECT AREAS 
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GRAPH NO. 19 ; TEACHER PERCEPTIONS. OF STUDENT PROBLEMS - COMBINED RATINGS 
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Teacher responses in the subject areas Science, Maths, Social 
Sciences and Home Economics/Technical Studies were analysed 
individually. Numbers in other subject areas (except E.S.L. and 
First Language) were too small for analysis. (See Section 2.4 
below for an analysis of E.S.L. teachers* responses. Because 
the majority of the problems included in the questionnaire were 
not as appropriate for students studying their first language, 
this subject has not been included here. 

Teachers* perceived problems in Science, Maths, Social Sciences 
and Home Economics/Technical Studies generally reflect the 
overal 1 result . 

2.2.1 Science 

Subject Specific Language is perceived as one of the 
most significant problems for science students, together 
with Reading and Interpreting, and Writing Essays and 
Reports . 

It is notable that many more students were perceived by 
science teachers as having significant or very 
significant problems in Speaking and Pronunciation than 
students in the ocher subjects. Science students are 
also seen as harving more significant problems than 
students in other subjects with Writing Short Concise 
Answers, Shyness, Mixing with Australian Students, 
Reading and Interpreting, Subject Specific Language. 

2.2.2 Maths 



Maths teachers saw fewer problems in all areas for their 
students than teachers of other subjects. Reading and 
Interpreting was the major problem for maths students, 
though for most students it was a slight problem rather 
than a significant or very significant problem. 

Students appeared to be coping with test taking in 
maths; only 67® of students had significant problems in 
this area- 

Cheating and copying were seen Co be virtually 
non-existent in maths. 

2.2.3 Social Sciences 



Teachers rated social science students as having more 
problems than students in other subjects in almost every 
category . 

Reading and Interpreting, and Writing Essays and Reports 
were the greatest problem areas for social science 
students, with Subject Specific Language and Subject 
Specific Background Knowledge following close behind. 

In many of the categories more students were rated as 
having a slight problem than a significant or very 
significant problem. For example, a large 687o of 
students were perceived as having a slight problem with 
Pronunciation, but only 67o are perceived as having a 
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significant or very significant problem with 

Pronunc iat ion . 

From these results it appears that students from 
non-English speaking backgrounds do in fact experience 
more difficulty studying social science subjects than 
studying maths and science subjects. 

See MAJOR ISSUES, Part 8.2 for further discussion on 
subject choice. 

2*2.4 Home Economics /Technical Studies 



The greatest problem for Home Economics/Technical 
Studies students appeared to be Subject Specific 
Language, although more students were rated as having 
significant or more significant problems in Writing 
Essays and Reports than in other categories. 

Students were generally perceived by teachers as having 
fewer problems in Home Economics/Technical Studies 
subjects than in other subjects, although the results 
still show that around 157c to 207> of students had 
significant problems in many categories. 

2 • 3 E.S.L* Teachers* Perceptions of Student Problems 

GRAPH NO. 20 : E.S.L. TEACHERS' PERCEPTIONS OF STUDENT PROBLEMS 
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E.S.L. teachers generally rated more students as having 
significant or more significant problems than other teachers. 
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Their assessments (see Gr«iph No. 6) follow the overall trend 
(see Graph No. 4), although [:.S.L. teachers appear to perceive 
many more problems than other teachers in Writing Essays and 
Reports and in Research Skills and Taking Tests. Perhaps E.S.L. 
teachers are worrying unduly about their students, expecting a 
higher standard in aspects of reading and writing, and 
especially in research skills than is generally reached by most 
students in mainstream subjects. It is also possible that the 
E.S.L. teachers know their students better as they work more 
closely with them, or that E.S.L. teachers are more likely to 
recognise problems because of their specialist language 
background . 

A result which is interesting for the teaching of spoken 
English to first phase language learners is that E.S.L. 
tcarhers have rated 22% of their students as having significant 
or very significant problems with Speaking and Pronunciation, 
and 53% and 59% respectively as having slight problems . 

See MAJOR ISSUES, Part 10.2 for further discussion on the 
teaching of speaking and pronunciation. 

2 . 4 Problems given Highest Priority by Subject Teachers 

Teachers were asked to indicate the student's two most 
significant problems. Only 657o of teachers completed this part 
of the questionnaire. Graph No. 21 shows their responses. 



GRAPH NO. 21 ; PROBLEMS GIVEN HIGHEST PRIORITY BY SUBJECT TEACHERS 
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Reading and Interpreting Information appears again as the most 
pressing problem for students as perceived by their teachers. 
Shyness rates higher in this part of the questionnaire than 
elsewhere. Research Skills were rarely mentioned as a most 
signif icant problem. 

2 . 5 Teacher Perceptions of Students* Strengths 

It would be misleading to allow *.his detailed* analysis of 
students’ problems to st;ind unqualified. For many of the 
problems listed on the questionnaire, a majority of teachers 
marked them as cither ’’not a problem" or as a characteristic 
which is "a strength" of the student. Graph No. 22 show some of 
the more positive attributes these students bring to the 
classroom . 



GRAPH NO, 22 : TEACHER PE RCEPTIONS OF AREAS WHICH DID NOT CONSTITUTE A 

PROBLEM FOR STUDENTS 
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Research Skills 




Jl must be* not.od that Lhe tocus ot Lhe quosLion in ihe teacher 
questionnaire was on studcMUs' problems, and (fie re fore the 
information jn Graph No. 8 does not provide an accurate picture 
of students' strengths overall. What it does show is Chat some 
areas which were thought liki*ly to be problems for students 
were in inany cases perceived not to be problems. In a few cases 
students were perceived to have strengths in tliose areas. 

The areas most often mentioned as strengths were Writing Short 
Concise Answers, background Knowledge, Kesearch Skills and Not 
Working Hard Enough (i.e. students work very hard). However the 
percentages oi teachers who saw these areas as strengths were 
very sma I ) . 

The four aicMs which stand out as being "not a problem" were 
Clieating, C.opying, Unrealistic Expectations and Not Working 
Hard Enough. 307. of more teachers also rated Shyness, Mixing 
with English Speaking Students and Taking Tests as not being 
problems for the students. 

3. COMPAHISON OF TEACHER PERCEPTIONS AND STUDENT PERCEPTIONS 

3 . 1 Comparison of Average Student Ratings and Average Teacher 
Ratings 

An average rating was calculated from students' ratings of 
their progress in individual subjects. iSee Appendix A, 
()uest ion 33 ^ . 

Teacher ratings for each student were combined and an average 
rating for each individual student was calculated. (See 
Appendix A, Question 34 and teacher questionnaire). 

The average student ratings and average teacher ratings are 
compared in Table No. 46 and in Graph No. 23. It appears that 
teachers and students differ in their perceptions of student 
progress in the 'Below Average* and 'Average' categories only. 
Teachers have placed more students in the 'Below Average' 
category and fewer in the 'Average* category. 

Ln both sr.udent and teacher perceptions, the majority of 
ratings are ave rage or above average . It would appear that 
students are generally coping well at high school. 

3 . 2 Comparisons between Teachers* and Students' Perceptions of 
Problems 



The five problems mentioned most frequently by teachers were: 

1. Reading and Interpreting Information 

2. Subject-Specific Language 

3. Writing Essays and Reports 

4 . P ronunc i a t i on 
3. Speaking 

The five problems mentioned most frequently by students (See 
Section B, 2.4) were: 
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1. . Know the work bui can't understand the question. 

1 . . can't write* Knglish well enough. 



3. 


i have 


difficulty in <. 


lass d i scus s i ons . 


4. 


h e 0 p 1 e 


often 


don ' t 


understand me because of my 




{) ronunc i a t ion . 






5. 


1 don ' 


' t have 


enough 


background knowledge in some 



subjects . 



From these two lists and from further comparison of the 
statistics, it can be seen that there is considerable agreement 
between teachers' and students* percept Ions of student 
problems. Writing and speaking figure largely in both lists. 
One interesting difference in perceptions concerns reading. 
60.87* of teachers rated reading and interpreting information as 
a problem for students, whereas only 297* of students selected 
reading as a difficulty. Howeve r, the student response, "1 know 
the work but can't understand the question" does imply some 
difficulty with reading. 

It is also interesting that both students and teachers gave far 
higher priority to study-related problems than to personal or 
soc ial problems . 
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TADL K NO. 46 ; COMrAK I S ON OF AVKK ACK ST UOKNT RA T INC AND AVKKAGH TKACIIKK 

rating’ 
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GRAPH NO. 23 ; COMPARISON OF AVERAGE STUDENT RATING AND AVERAGE TEACHER 

RATING 
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R E C OMMENDATIONS 



The foremost aims of this research project were to describe the 
educational experiences of students after they left the New Arrivals 
Proeramme. (See Introduction for focus questions of project). Several 



tog 

common themes arose from the information 
basis of the following discussions and recommendations. 



collected, and these form the 



1 . retention rate 

Since a Urge 83% of students wished to stay on to Year 12 (see 
Section Bl, 20.1) despite the fact that most were older than the 
average year level age (some as much as three years o^^er) 
implications for participation and equity for students from the New 
Arrivals Programme are evident. 

Students indicated that they wanted to stay 

12 to improve their all round education, to obtain qualification , 
as well as to improve their English (see Section B2, 2). 

There were many students who were coping with the demands of study, 
and who were succeeding (see Section D, 1). However. « 
number of students were struggling to keep up with the academic 
requirements of their year level. Many of students who were 

older were at an age when they felt they should be 

family. Their family might be making sacrifices to eep . , 

school, and the family was possibly setting 

success. The students were under pressure to succeed. Some students 
had dropped out to unemployment, though most continued to try hard 
to succeed at school. 

From teachers' comments, some of the weaker Indo-Chinese students 
were struggling through school, drifting through courses wh ch 
were beyond their capabilities, sometimes taking the well-meaning 
encouragement of teachers to be indications that they were 
,ucc..<l!n8 "■«« than they were, and having Inflatad 

the future. Their English was often Inadequate to cope with tneir 
study at high school. 

The results from the teacher ratings of student progress (see 
Section D, 1) suggest that the type of student described above is 
a relatively small minority. Students who are able to pursue more 
traditional academic courses with a heavy emphasis on maths and 
science appear to be relatively successful. 

However, the small minority should not be neglected. Often 

alternative, non-academic courses offered to mainstream students are 
also not suitable because they often Include heavily language based 
subiects. Certain schools, under the instigation of the E.S.L. 
teachers, have begun to set up Transition Programmes to cater for 
the needs of older students who are not capable of coping with Year 
12 or matriculation subjects. Transition Programmes provide students 
with special English support, and preparation for study at T-A.F.L., 
work. K.S.I,. .eachets in one school were supporting the 
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students in Business Maths and Accounting which were compatible with 
the students' Transition Programme. 



There is a need to build up Transition 
provision o£ time for E.S.L. teachers to 
conjunction with the school counsellor, and 
to work and plan with E.S.L. teachers for t 
also room for co-ordination between schools 
Transition Programme independently. 



Programmes, with more 
counsell students in 
for mainstream teachers 
h>' i' og';inunc. I hoie i :■ 
who have started their 



RECOMMENDATION 1 : That schools develop or adapt non-academical ly 

based Transition Programmes suitable for first 
phase language learners. 



2. AGE RELATED ISSUES 

Teachers and schools need to be aware of the disparity that 
sometimes occurs between the official and real ages of students, and 
also of the sometimes wide variation of ages when compared with 
average year level ages. The report found that 33% of the students 
in the sub-sample were three or more years older than the average 
age for their year level. (See B1 , 3 and B2, 1.3). 

Although students were willing to fit in with whatever the system 
could provide for them, there were some older students who 
experienced great difficulty settling in to full-time study at high 
school. No student* complained about having to study with younger 
students, but some students expressed discomfort about this, and 
about the idea of wearing a uniform. High schools may need to adapt 
some programmes and rules to take into account the age of these 
students, especially pre-matriculation students, who have no option 
but to resume study at high school. 

The fact that one school rejected the application of enrolment into 
Year 11 of a Polish student because he was too old (at that time he 
was 21) whereas another school accepted him, indicates a need for 
the co-ordination of policy about the provision of education for 
older students. The first school's rejection disadvantaged the 
student because the study of Polish was offered at the school. The 
student had to travel much further to the second ^ school and was not 
able to study his language there. The student did not complete his 

matriculation . 

Some older students enrolled at T.A.F.E. adult matriculation 
courses. These courses do not tend to provide the same support 
students receive in high school, and first phase lanr,uage learners 
often found it difficult to cope (see Case Study : "Diba"). 

One T.A.F.E. college has established an adult Matriculation course 
with E.S.L. support available. This is a positive initiative which 
should help meet the needs of those students who are ready to 
commence study for mat riculation. 

RECOMMENDATION 2 : That T.A.F.E. continues to work towards the 

provision of adult maLriculai ion courses meeting 
the special needs of older first phase language 
learners . 
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RECOMMENDATION 3 



: That high schools adapt programmes and rules to 
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better meet the needs of older first phase 
language learners . 

3. ■ MOVEMENT BETWEEN HIGH SCHOOLS 

Many students moved schools because their families moved to a new 
location, and this is happening more often as families become 
eligible for State housing and/or home loans, 21 students (23%) 
moved high school at least once in the two years since they left the 
New Arrivals Programme. Other reasons given were travelling time, 
boredom and unfriendliness of students. (See Section B,l, 14). 

School counsellors and E.S.L. teachers have been concerned for some 
time about the number of moves some students make between schools, 
and particularly about the way that the students make these moves. 

Some students have been known to suddenly apply to enrol at a new 
school without informing their school , and the school counsellor or 
the E.S.L. teacher(s) have taken some time to find out where the 
student has gone. Without information being passed on from the 
original school , the student can be inappropriately placed in the 
new school, based on what he/she has told the school about his/her 
past schooling. 

Teachers indicated that some students, especially some students from 
Indo-China, feel that if they move to a new school they will be able 
to succeed where now they are fail ing . Some students have been known 
to deliberately "cover their tracks" by not informing the school 
they are leaving about where they are going, nor the school in which 
they are enrolling about the true reason for their move. 

It is important that immediate contact is made between schools . 
Contact needs to be made on the day of application for enrolment in 
the new schoo' , so that appropriate placement can be made. 

RECOMMENDATION 4 : That a "central clearing house" be set up at the 

Languages & Multicultural Education Centre, where 
a register is kept of students moving between 
schools. When a school is aware that a student is 
about to leave or has left the school, a teachir 
or counsellor should inform the clearing house 
immediately. Similarly, a school should telephone 
the clearing house immediately on receiving an 
application for enrolment. In this way, immediate 
contact is established between the two schools. 

4. FINANCIAL SUPPORT 



Although most students (80%) of those still at school) were 
supported at school by their family, some students were receiving 
financial support from the Government. These are set out in Section 
Bl, 10. 

As has been documented in Section Bl , 8.2 , 337. of the students in 
the sample who were still at school were three years or more over 
the usual age for their year level. There were students from the 
sample who were in high school, and who were over the age of 
compulsion, but were unable to apply for the Secondary Allowance 
Scheme because they were not in Y(*ar 11 or 12. 




Students like these have to make a choice trom the following 
options : 

(a) to manage, under stress, to continue their study with little 
financial support; 

(b) to work long hours after school in a part-time job; 

(c) to leave school to work, usually in unskilled work; 

(d) to leave school to collect Unemployment Benefit; 

(e) to apply for Unemployment Benefit and then to study at school 
part-time, if the school will accept this. 

Examples of students who had taken up each of these options were 
found amongst the students in the sub-sample. All of these options 
either deprive students of full participation in education or place 
them under considerable stress. Case Details in Sections B1 , 16, B2 , 
10 and B3 , 3.3 illustrate this. 

Those students who opt to do (e) are under pressure from periodic 
checks (by phone call to the school, or by letter to the student's 
home) from the Department of Social Security and from the 
Commonwealth Employment Service (C.E.S.) concerning their 
eligibility for Unemployment Benefit. They are also under pressure 
to attend a job interview if the C.E.S. finds possible employment 
for them. 

Rather than place these students under such pressure, an allowance 
equivalent to the Unemployment Benefit is needed to assist refugee 
or immigrant students who are over the age of compulsion so that 
they can complete their study at school. 

RECOMMENDATION 5 : That, to achieve the aims of participation and 

equity in schools, financial assistance be made 
available to all refugees or immigrants who are 
undertaking courses of study at high school and 
who are over the age of compulsion, regardless of 
their year level. 



5. COUNSELLING 

Twenty— eight students, when asked "What do you like about the 
school?" selected that "there is a teacher who 1 can talk to about 
my problems". Only two students (Khmer males) named the student 
counsellor as a person to whom they went to talk about their 
problems, and 18 named the E.S.L. teacher(s). 

It appears that most students in the sub-sample did not often go to 
their student counsellors for help with their problems. A reason 
that E.S.L. teachers are often consulted might be that E.S.L. 
teachers have more contact with first phase students and are easily 
available to students during their lessons and during recess and 
lunch-times. Because of the frequency of contact, E.S.L. teachers 
build up a background of knowledge about each particular student, 
their home situation, their particular problems, and their school 
needs, including subject choice, and study strengths and weaknesses. 

Counsellors and E.S.L. teachers have an important role in the 
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counselling of first phase students. The definition of the roles 
counsellors and E.S.L. teachers can play has been hazy. Recently a 
conference was organised by P.E.P. to help E.S.L. teachers and 
school counsellors to define their roles and to assist each other in 
the counselling of students such as those in the sub— sample. E.S.L. 
teachers do not have the range of knowledge about after school 
options that school counsellors have, it is hoped that E.S.L. 
teachers work with school counsellors wherever possible in assisting 
the student to choose the best options at school and on leaving 
school . 

This conference also addressed the need for more effective career 
counselling of students. There is a need for a clear understanding 
amongst teachers, especially E.S.L. teachers and counsellors, about 
possible paths students can take other than matriculation and 
university. This report has found that a large number (53Z) are 
aiming towards tertiary education; many more than would normally be 
eligible for university entrance. (See Section B1 , 20.2 and MAJOR 

ISSUES, Part 9). 

The very low number of students in the sub-sample who approached 
their school counsellor when needing help, indicates that the 
valuable skills of the school counsellor are not being directed as 
they could be towards the needs of the students from New Arrivals 
Programmes. E.S.L. teachers could do a great deal to "steer" the 
student in the direction of the counsellor, especially for subject 
and career choice interviews. The E.S.L. teacher’s knowledge of the 
student's past, and the greater familiarity with the student can be 
combined with the counsellor’s skills to give the best possible 
counselling advice to the student. 

RECOMMENDATION 6 ; That student counsellors and E.S.L. teachers work 

towards improved lialron in order to meet the 
needs of first phase language learners in 
schools . 

6. BILINGUAL SCHOOL ASSISTANTS 

Students in the sub-sample did not give a high rating to the idea of 
having a bilingual school assistant in the school who can speak 
their own language. (See Section B2 , 1.8). This may be due to the 
fact that they did not expect such provisions to be made for them. 
Some students indicated that they would have liked help when they 
first transferred to high school. 

Bilingual assistants are able to provide emotional support and help 
students to maintain a cultural Identity in their transition to high 
school. Bilingual assistants can also help staff members to learn 
about the culture and the backgrounds of the students, as well as be 
available to help students with their study. 

Bilingual school assistants are already used extensively in the New 
Arrivals Programme language and literacy unit centres. Where New 
Arrivals Programme services are expanding into schools to assist the 
transition of students from language centres and literacy units, the 
expansion of the provision of bilingual support alongside this 
support would seem logical and essential, to assist the students 
transition. 
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Presl'nt terms of employment, including hourly paid work (sporadic, 
for many), and no travel allowances, do not properly recognise the 
invaluable contribution that Bilingual School Assistants make to the 
education of newly arrived students. 

The support given to students by ancillary staff who are bilingual 
was valued by some students in the report. (See Section B2, 1.8). 

Ancillary staff are busy people in a school but their presence and 
occasional help can be very significant for students who have no 
other adult in the school from the same ethnic background. 

RECOMMENDATION 7 : That the New Arrivals Programme provide bilingual 

support for students at high schools when N.A.P. 
students first transfer from language centres and 
literacy units. 

RECOMMENDATION 8 : That the terms of employment of Bilingual School 

Assistants be reviewed. 

RECOMMENDATION 9 : That schools consider employing general ancillary 

staff who are bilingual if Bilingual School 
Assistant help is not available. 

7 . STUDENT-STUDENT AND TEACHER-STUDENT RELATIONSHIPS 



When asked what they liked about their school, WL of students 
indicated that the teachers in the school were friendly and 414 
mentioned that the students in their school were friendly. Only 7 
students in the sub-sample indicate that prejudice was a difficulty 
for them at school; none of these students put prejudice in the top 
three difficulties they had. (See Section B2, 3.5 and B2, 4.3.4). 

The responses of the students show that students in the sub-sample 
did not perceive prejudice as a comparatively serious problem at 
school. However this cannot be interpreted as an indication that the 
schools are free of prejudice. The issue of prejudice is a very 
complex one. Many of the students in the survey indicated that they 
had experienced hostile behaviour arising from prejudice ("they call 
me *nip’” etc*) but that they were able to cope with it, usually by 
ignoring it. It is also possible that the students did not recognise 
negative behaviour they had encountered as being the result of 
prejudice. They may have been reluctant to discuss the issue with 
the researchers, perhaps because it was a threatening issue for 
them. 

Despite the low profile the issue of prejudice had in student 
responses, it would be a mistake for teachers to assume that it was 
not a problem for students. 

8. SUBJECTS AT SCHOOL 

8.1 Study of First Language 

597. of students were studying their first language at school. 
The opinions of the students who answered the questionnaire 
seemed to be divided on the importance of studying their firs' 
language at school. (See B2 , 1.6 and B2, 3.6). 
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questioned more cioseiy on their attitudes to cne stuay ot 
their first language* All of these except one expressed a 
strong desire to maintain (or, in the case of a 
Kampuchean/Chinese girl, to study for the first time) their 
first language* 

The students who were interviewed raised several problems which 
they had encountered* Problems realted to time were most 
frequently mentioned* Often students had to travel to another 
school, miss other lessons or study after school in order to 
include their first language in their school programme* Some of 
those who were studying their first language at ethnic schools 
also mentioned the extra time required on top of their other 
studies as a significant problem* (See Section B1 , 17 and Case 
Studies ) * 



The need for E*S*L* students to have a good grasp of their 
first language is an important issue* Without a thorough 
grounding in their first language, these students are in danger 
of never achieving complete competence in either English or 
their first language, of leaving school with two second 
languages* The problem is particularly acute for students who 
come to Australia illiterate or near-illiterate in their first 
language as a result of disrupted schooling in their country of 
origin * 

The provision of adequate language education to meet the needs 
of students such as those in this samp 1 e is an issue which 
ner^ds to be addressed at a system level « This issue has been 
ir vest iga ted in considerable depth in "Education for a Cultural 
Democracy", the report of the Task Force to Investigate 
Multiculturalism and Education, 1984, and the recommendations 
in this report would, if implemented, go a long way towards 
meeting the needs expressed by students in this research 
sample * 



8 * 2 Subject Choice 

Results f rom Sect ions B2, 6, and Dl, show clearly cha t the 

first phase learners in the sub— sample tended to choose Maths 
and Science subjects and avoid Social Science and Humanities 
subjects* Teacher ratings of these students’ progress showed 
that they were coping well in Maths and Science, gene rally 

better than in Social Science/Humanity subjects* (See Table 
No*Dl ; * 

On the surface the dominance o f Maths and Sc ience sub j ec t s in 
students* subject choice does not seem problematic* After all, 
these subjects hold high esteem and value in the Australian 
education system, and if E*S*L* students are choosing these 

subjects and succeeding at them, this can hardly be called a 
problem* 

However, the researchers feel that there are important 

implications arising from subject choice for schools concerned 
with the full participation of students* In particular this 

imbalance in subject choice suggests that those first phase 
learners with an interest in and an ability in Science/Maths 
areas are more likely to bt* able to succeed at High School* 
those who may h<ivo a preierence for Social Sc ience /Human i t i es 
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subject areas are disadvantaged in pursuing their preferences 
because of the large language base of these subjects* 

There are no easy solutions to this problem, but counsel lors 
and teachers need to be aware of the issue and its implications 
when assisting students with subject choice* 

Some high schools offer social science subjects in the junior 
school that have been adapted to the needs o'. E*S*L* students* 

In some cases E*S*L* teachers teach with subject teachers in 
the junior school, giving extra assistance with English and in 
general to students who need it* Strategies such as these may 
help students develop the skills and confidence they need to 
take up these subjects in senior school, and thus broaden the 
real choice first phase learners have when selecting subjects* 

9* FUTURE ASPIRATIONS 

It can be seen from the report that students generally had high 
hopes for their future, and that tertiary courses such as 
Engineering , and Medicine , held high esteem in their eyes • (See 
Section B1 , 21.2). 

E.S.L. teachers and counsellors in high schools were concerned about 
what they could see were unrealistic expectations held by some 
students from Kampuchea and Vietnam. The results in Section B1 , 21 
support the teachers * concerns in this area * A conference was 
recently organised by the P.E.P. First Phase Language Learners 
Management Committee to bring together E.S.L* teachers, counsellors, 
students and members of the community. One of the major concerns 
that arose in this conference was the counselling of students for 
subject and career choice. 

Students are often unaware of the possible choices open to them and 
therefore aim for something they know and value from their (or their 
parents*) past experiences of school - matriculation and then 
tertiary study* Family expectations are often unrealistic because 
the families are also not aware of other choices. 

For some students there are, in fact, very few options, possibly 
only a choice between high school and unemployment* In a few cases 
students who were struggling with high school work looked to 
T.A.F.E* Vocational Courses as an alternative, but were 
unsuccessful, probably as a result of their limited English or their 
limited educational background. (See for example. Case Detail, B3 , 
5*3). One T.A.F.E* college has introduced a Migrant Education 
Programme which aims to provide a bridge for such students to other 
T.A.F.E* courses* This is a valuable model for making T.A.F.E. 
courses more accessible to first phase 1 anguage learners * 



RECOMMENDATION 10 ; That accessible information and advice on study, 

career and work options continue to be made more 
aval lable to first phase language learners and 
their parents. 



That T.A.F.E. colleges expand initiatives to 
make T.A.F.E. courses a more viable option toi 
first phase language learners . 
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10.1 General 



To the question **ln what way could school help/have helped 
you more?**, 43% of students nominated more English lessons. 
Students wanted more English lessons above any other help at 
school. It is probably likely that students from a 
non-English Speaking Background will perceive a need for more 
English lessons, however many they receive. However, only 5 
(157*) out of the 33 students who came from Europe or the 
Middle East wanted more English lessons, whereas 32 (557.) of 
the 58 students from Indo-China felt that they needed more 
English lessons. 

Students from Europe and the Middle East in the sub-sample 
were generally feeling more confident in their ability to use 
English than Indo-Chinese students. It would be desirable for 
Indo-Chinese students to reach a standard of confidence in 
English already reached by their European counterparts. 
Achieving this goal must be a priority if Indo-Chinese 
students are tohave equal opportunities in our schools. 

10.2 Speak ing/Pronunciat ion 

Speaking and listening were very high on the list of problems 
of the students who were employed. (See Section B3 , 5.1). 
Participating in class discussions, and Pronunciation were 
rated as major difficulties by students at school. (See 
Section B2 , 4). 

The ability to be understood when trying to communicate to 
friends and teachers is a basic necessity, and a right which 
should be given to every student. There were students in the 
sub-sample who were having grave difficulties with 
Pronunciation, particularly Indo-Chinese students* That even 
one student should be having difficulties in being understood 
because of pronunciation difficulties two years after 
arriving in Australia should be a source of great concern. 

It seems that there is a need for a greater emphasis on 
conversation skills, oral skills, and pronunciation skills in 
E.S.L. programmes. Conversations with E.S.L. teachers suggest 
that they generally would be the first to adi^it that they 
need further in-scrvice in the teaching of oral skills 
Including pronunciation, intonation and stress. Were these 
provided, E.S.L. teachers would be abU to pass on these 
skills to their students more effectively in the time 
available to them. 

RECOMMENDATION 12 : That appropriate in-service be provided for 

teachers in the teaching of oral skills. Time 
needs to be made available for some E.S.L. 
teachers to develop specialist skills in this 
area, and tor them to pass this information on 
r o t he i r coll cagues . 

10.3 Read i ng and Writ i ng 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



and students. Reading was the student problem most frequently 
mentioned by teachers, but was perceived by less of a problem 
by students. (See Section D, 2 and Section B, 4.2). Perhaps 
students feel they understand their reading better than they 
actually do. 

High school study obviously demands a high level of ability 
in reading and writing English as well as oral skills 
discussed above. The results confirm that first phase 
language learners need continued intensive support in 
developing their reading and writing skills. 

10.4 Language Used in the Classroom 

A large 581 of students said "I often know the work but 1 
can't understand what the question is asking", was their 
greatest difficulty at school. This response topped the list 
of difficulties given by students. 

It is possible that some students believe they full 
understand their work when in fact they may not have 
completely grasped significant concepts. However another 
aspect of this difficulty relates directly to the language 
used by teacher in their questioning in ass4gnments and in 
tests, as well as to the language of questions used in 
textbooks. Students can study for a test thoroughly, but come 
to the test and be devastated because they cannot understand 
what the question is asking of them. 

Very often questions can be written in a much simpler way 
without the basic import being changed. The complex language 
used in questions sometimes appears to be designed to enhance 
the status of the subject rather than be necessary to 
meaning* 

Subject teachers can be alerted to the fact that the LANGUAGE 
they use themselves and the LANGUAGE used in their textbooks 
and prepared material will affect the performance of the 
first phase language students (and all N.E.S.B. students) in 
their classes. 

In-service is needed to point out 
particular ways to make quest toning, 
generally, more simple for first phase 
of course for all students. 

E.S.L. teachers can provide subject teachers with valuable 
assistance in this area. They also need to prepare their 
students for the type of language they are likely to 
encounter in textbooks, assignments and tests. 

RECOMMENDATION 13 : That in-service be provided for subject 

teachers to increase their awareness of the 
specific language difficulties of first phase 
language learners, and to give subject teachers 
strategies for dealing with these in their 
subject area. 

RECOMMENDATION 14 : That, when selecting basii texts, schools aim 

to avoid books with unti(*cessa r i 1 y complex 
language . 



to subject teachers 
and subject language 
language learners and 
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11. NEW arrival:: programme 



The research pi ojecc was ins . i gated so that teachers in language 
centres and literacy units in the New Arrivals Progranune, as well 
as teachers in high schools, would be in a better informed position 
when trying to meet the needs of the first phase language learners 
whom they teach , 

What do the findings of this research project tell the New Arrivals 
Programme teachers specifically? 

The students are generally coping well at high school* The majority 
(70. 8Z) were still at school after two years (See Section A, 7), 
and their teachers have assessed the overall progress of students 
In the sub-sample as slightly above average. (See Section Dl). 

Probably some of the most important feedback for New Arrivals 
Programme staff lies In the high school teachers* perceptions of 
the students* problems and strengths. (See Section D2). These 
problems and strengths were compared to the average student In the 
year level, and therefore give a realistic Indication of the study 
difficulties students are having in high schools. New Arrivals 
programme teachers might study these assessments carefully, and may 
decide to adapt their progratomes if appropriate. 

Students* answers to the question **What things make It hard for you 
at school?** might also help New Arrivals Programme teachers to 
prepare students for their time at high school. (See Section B2, 
4). 

Oral communication was seen by students at school as high on their 
list of difficulties at school. (Sec Section B2, 4.2). Oral 
communication was also mentioned as a problem for many of the 
students who were In the workforce. (See Section B3 , 5.1). 
Pronunciation problems were evident in the speech of many students, 
both at work and still at school , as the students were being 
Interviewed* Language centres and literacy units could assist 
students by making every effort to ensure good pronunciation habits 
at the early stages of learning English, and also by placing 
emphasis on sound oral language skills from the start for these 
students . 

Recommendations relating to career counselling would also relate to 
language centres and literacy units, especially for older students. 

Many students remembered with affection their language centre or 
literacy unit. (Sec Section B1 , 18). The personal Impressions 
gained by the researchers were that the language centres and 
literacy units were able to go a long way towards meeting the 
social and emotional needs of the students when they first arrived 
in South Australia. 



12. ISSUES RELATED TO THE EDUCATION OF GIRLS 



It was intended to 
questionnaire on the 
unfortunately time 
information has been 



analyse the results from the su'o-sample 
basis of sex as well as ethnicity, but 
constraints made tills Impossible. The 
collected, and a further research project 



1 M 



j 



i ^ 



could yield valuable compar i sons between the experiences of male 
and female first phase language learners. However a few issues 
relating to the education of girls did emerge from the information 
collected and have been discussed briefly in various parts of 
Sections A and B. These are collected together here as a brief 
summary . 

There seems to have been little difference between the retention 
rates at school of males and females. However the results of the 
survey suggest that more boys moved into employment and more girls 
into non— emp 1 oymen t y particularly roar r iage and chi Id— rear ing . Of 
those in crop 1 oymen t y only tour we re in jobs whe re they we re 
receiving training, and these were all males. (See Section A, 7). 

The documentation of students* future aspirations also yielded some 
interesting comparisons between males and females. Amongst those 
students aspiring to tertiary study, there was little sex 
stereotyping in career choice. The only exception was engineering, 
which was a popular choice for males, but never chosen by females. 
Students hoping to enter non-iertlary courses tended to make much 
more sex— s te re o typed cho ices a* id those hoping to move straight into 
employment clearly conformed -o traditional sex roles. (See Section 
Bl, 21). 

When asked about their future aspirations, only two students chose 
**stay at home**, only one as first priority. Both these responses 
were by female students from Kampuchea, who were married or about 
to be married. They both indicated that they wished eventually to 
return to work. It is evident from the responses to the 
questionnaire that females from all ethnic groups had study or work 
rather than only home-making in mind when they considered their 
future . 



APPENDIX A 



PEP FIRST PHASE LANGUAGE LEARNERS PROJECT 
QUESTIONNAIRE Code Number 

1. Student Name: 

2. Country of Origin: 1. Kampuchea 

2. Vietnam 
3* Poland 

4. Czechoslovakia 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

3. Ethnicity: 1. Khmer 

2. Vietnamese 

3. Kampuchean/Chinese 

4. Vietnamese/Chinese 

5. Other Chinese 

6. European 

7. Other 



4. Official Date of Birth: 

5. Real Date of Birth: 

6. Sex: 1. Male 

2. Female 

7. Date of Arrival in Australia: 



/ 2 3 4 



S’ 6 



7 



year month 



- -V 



9 1 
year 



10 It 
month 



12. IH IS 



izr 

year month 
rT Tb zo 










8 



Who do you live with? 



1 . 



2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 



parent(s) only, or 
parents & other family 
brothers or sisters 
other relatives 
alone 

other (Specify 



Zt 



9. What were your parents' occupations In your coxintry of 
origin? (Before 1975 for Indo-Chinese students). 

1 • Unskllled/l<abourers/peasant8 
fisherman 

Mother 2, Small Business/Small property 

own ers/S killed workers 

Father Professional/Large Property 

owners 

10. How well off was your family compared to other people In your 
country of origin (Before 1975 for Indo-Chinese students.) 

below average average above average 

rf; ri 



12 






11. What level of eduoatior did your parents re^h? 

0. none 

1 . primary 

2. secondary 

3. post-secondary ~ 

12. Socio-ecoromlc rating (Average of Q.9»10,ll) 

1 ? 



13« What level of education did you reach before coming to 
Australia? 



14. 




1 . none 

2. primary (how many years?) 

3. secondary (how many years?) 

4. post-secondary (how many years?) 

5. refugee camp - English (how many years?) 

C. refugee camp - other (how many years?) 

Total length of schooling years 



24 

17 

It 

21 

50 

IT 



ie>4 







15 . 



Did you attend * school before you went to a language centre/ 
literacy unit? No 

2. Yes, a primary school 

3* Yes, a high school ___ 

11 



16. Which language Mntre or literacy unit did you attend? 

1 • ^aws Poad 

2. ?he Parks 

3. liTiebarton 

4. lilies St. 

5. ?ort Adelaide 

17, Where did you exit to? 

1. part-time high school 

2. full-time high school 

3. primary school (specify) 

4. -AFE college (specify course) 



5* employment - full-time 

6. employment - part-time (specify) 



7. ion employment 

8. marriage 

9. ether (specify) 

l8. Where are you new? 

1 , part-time high school 

2, full-time high school 

3, TAFE college (specify course) 



4 , employment - full-time 

3, employment - part-time (Specify) 

6, ion employment 

7, narriage 

8, .>ther (specify) 



_ 55 



57 
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19. What have you done since you left the language centre/literacy 

unit? Give approximate dates and reasons for any changes. 

Place Date Started Reasons for Leaving 

(if applicable) ^ 

Code Nos. 



c • 



d. 



e. 



f. 



(Code for categorising reasons given) 

1. Family moved house 

2. Too far to travel 

3. Couldn't do course I weinted to 

4. Didn’t like the school 

5. Too hard 

6. I needed to earn money 

7. Nobody who could speak my language 

8. Not enough chance to meet English speakers 

9. My parents wanted me to change 

10. People were too unfriendly 

11. What I was studying wasn't useful 

12. Couldn't study my own language 

13. Job ended 

14. Was sacked 

15. Got a more interesting Job 

16. Got a better paid Job 

17. Couldr'*’ manage the Job 

18. Decided to study 

19. Got married 

20. Other 



20. Total number of changes of high school 



O 
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. Total number of changes 

22. Would you have liked to do different subjects if you 
knew more English? 

Yes 

No 

If yes, which ones? 












23. 



List any subjects you have given up at high school, 

which subject, if any, you took up instead, and your reasons. 

Replacement 

Subject Subject Reasons 



'll 50 SI 

sT 5T sv 

sy 5T 57 
57 51 la 
IT U 



(Code for categorising 
subjects) 

1 . Own Language 

2. Other language 

3. English 

4. E.S.L. 

5. Science 

6. Maths 

7. Social. Sciences 

. 8. Art/Craft 

9. Home Ec, /Tech, St, 

10. P.E. 

1 1 . Performing Arts 

12. Other 

O 

ERIC 



(Code for categorising reasons 
given) 

1. English was too hard 

2. Subject was too hard 

3. I didn't like the subject 

4. I didn't like the way the 
teacher taught 

5. I wanted to do a new subject 

6. Other (specify) 






D 



In what ways could school help/have helped you more? 

(You may tick more than one of these* Then mark the most 
important two with *' No.1 ” and ” No*2” » ) 

1* more English lessons (What kind?) 



2* provided different sub;)ecta (Which ones?) 






3* student allowance 
4* studying with students my own age 
3* less time spent on unimportant subjects 
(Which on'ss?) 



^8 

*t5 



6* more help from teachers about school problems 
7* studying my own language 
8* studying in my own language 
9* help from an adult who could speak my own 
language 

10* help from someone at school with personal/home 
problems 

11, being able to study part-time 

12* homework classes after school or at lunchtime 

13 * holiday school programmes 

14* other (Specify) 



7/ 

IF 

tT 

75 

tT 

tT 

t7 



io 



1 hH 







25. What do you want to do in the next 5 years? (You may tick more 
than on« of these. Then mark most important one with a 



1, complete high school 


to Year 10 




2, complete high school 


to Year 11 


Tt 


3. complete high school 


to Year 12 




4. begin tertiary study 


(snecifv) 










9H 


5. begin other study or 


training (anecify) 














6. fcet a .1ob (specify) 














7, keep the job I have now. 


tT 


8, help support my family 




9, get married 


• 


W 


10, buy a car 






1 1 , sponsor relatives to 


Australia 


W 


12. stay at home 










13. 






1J 



26. How are you supported? 

1 . by my family 

2, by working part-time 
5, by working full-time 

4, Secondary Education Allowance 

5, Adult Secondary Education Allowance 

6, Unemployment Benefit 

7, Double Orphans Allowance 

8, other (specify) 

1? I? "n 




1 



'■01 



HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS ONLY 



27 , What year level are you at in 1965? 

1. year 8 

2. year 9 

3. year 10 

4 . year 1 1 

5 . year 12 



28, 



If you are over 15, why have you decided to stay at school? 
(You may tick more than one of tiese. Then mark the two most 
important ones with ”No»1 ” and ”No»2*' » ) 

1, to learn English 

2 , to get qualifications/prerequisites for 
study or Job training 

3 * to be a better educated person 
4 * because my family want me to 

5 . because it's important to have finished high 
school 

6 . to get to know people 

7. can*t get a job unless I finish school 

8 . to learn how to cope with living in the 
Australian system 

9 . other (specify) 



ToT 

ioz 

iol 

ios 

ioT 






2'9> Are you happy at this school? 

Not happy Just OK 



Very happy 



( 1 ) 



T2T 



or 



tio 
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30 



What do you like about the school? (you may tick more than 
one of these. Then mark most important one with a ) 

1, there is a teacher T can talk to about my 

problems, (Which?) 

_(eg« counsellor/ESL) 

2, the ESL teacher helps me with English 

3 , the ESL teacher helps me with my subjects 

4, there are lots of students who speak my 
language 

5, the teachers are friendly 

6, the students are Qriendly 

7, I can study my own language 

8, There's a good choice of subjects 

9, there is an ESL room I can go to 

10, it's close to my home 

11, other (specify) — — 



ttt 

lil 

Tiv 

Tii 

TiT 

7 n 

Ik 

I20 

ni 



31, Are there things that make it hard for you to do well at cschool? 

1 , yes 

2, no 

If yes» what? (you may tick more than one of these. Then mark the 
three most important with " No , 1 " j " No , 2 " > "No, 3 " » 

1, I don't like the way Australian teachers teach 

2, the work is ;too hard 

3, it's hard to get help from subject teachers 

4, I don't understand subject teachers 

5, it's hard to get help from ESL teachers 

6, I don't understand ESL teachers 

7, the classroom is too noisy 



122 



1^2 

T2^ 

iT? 

Tiff 

71 ^ 
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( continued ) 




T7T. 

8. I can’t study the KUbJocts I want to ^ 

9. a lot of what I study I don’t think is useful _ 

10# I’m much older than the other students in my 



class 

'll. there's no adult at school I can talk to about 






school problems in my own language 

12. I find it hard to tcLIk in class discussions 

13 . I can’t read well enough 

14. I often know the work but I can’t understand 
what the question is asking 

15. I can’t write English well enough 

16. I can’t find information in books 

17. I don’t have enough background knowledge in 

some subjects. (Which ones?) 



Ill 

TTTj 



Tzi 

»3? 



18. People often don't understand me because of my 
pronunciation 

19. I’m too embarrassed to talk to teachers and 
students 

20. I often feel tired 

21. I worry a lot 

22. I need to earn money to support myself 

23. my family needs me to earn money 

24. I have to help a lot at home 

25. I can’t find anywhere quiet to work at home 

26. I can’t get help with my work at home 

27. I don't have time to study at home 

28. people at home don’t agree with what I learn 
at school 

29. I don't have many friends at school 
( continued) 



1^ 

m 

iW 

Ws 

Wl 

Wi 

Tiji 

m 

J?D 

(sT 



30, I have trouble at school because of 



prejudice 

31* other students don't like me if I do well 
32 . other (specify) 
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32 , List the subjects you are doing now, and ate how well you think 
you are coping compared to an average student in your year level. 



Sub.lect 






Well 

below 

average 

^ 


Below 

average 


Average 

t 


Above 

average 

1 


Well 

above 

average 

1 


Subject 




(1) 

1 


(2) 

1 - 


(3) 

1 


(4) 

j 


(5) 

1 




Is 


(1) 




(2) 

1 - 


(3) 

1 


1 


(5) 

1 


isg 


1&. 


(l) 

^1 


(2) 

1 


(3) 

1 


(4) 

1 


(5) 

1 


/TT Jb2 


lb 


(^) 

1 _ 


( 2 ) 
1 - 


(3) 

1 


(4) 

1 


(5) 

1 


lbs 


lb, 


(1) 

-1 - 


(2) 

1 


(3) 

- t 


(4) 

1 


(5) 

1 


im ibg 


ip. 


( 1 ) 

1 - 


(2) 

1 


(3) 

1 


(4) 
. 1 


(5) 

1 


no Tn 


I 7 ; 


(1) 

^ 


(2) 

. 1, 


(3) 
, 1 . 


(4) 

1 


1 


nj 


Tn 


(1) 

..J- 


(2) 

1 


(3) 

1 


(4) 

1 


(5) 

1 


nT rn 


Ti 


(1) 




(2) 
, 1^ 




(4) 

1 


6) 

1 


rpf lio 


IF 


(1) 


(2) 


^3) 


(4) 


(5) 


1 77 in 


"iP 


33. Average rating (all subjects) 












Subject teachers' 


ratings of 


how well 


student is 


coping 


iss 




compared to average 
1 


student in 
1 


that year level. 


1 


Subject j 




In 

r 


(2) 

1 


(TT 

1 


(4) 

1 


6) 

1 


isT IT? 


"iF 


n) 

_1_ 


(2) 

L 


(3) 

1 


(4) 

1 


( 5 ) 

1 


/7T ii^ 


"i? 


(l) 

1 


(2) 

1 


(3) 


T4T 

1 


(5) 

1 


iiz Ws 


li 


-(1) 


(2) 

1 


(3) 

1 


(4) 

1 


T5T 

1 


n? 13L 


H 


Ti) 

l 


(2) 


(3) 

1 


(4) 

1 


(5) 

\ 


m w 


2D- 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


737 


7 ^ 2 ^! 


lo 



O 

ERIC 



1 7 1 



1 . tj 






3 < 4 , Average rating (all sub;Ject8) 

35-« How many hours per week do you spen. >n 



travelling to and thorn 


school hours 


211 


Hi 


doing housework 


^hours 




MM* 




22 a 


part-time job 


hours 


zzl 


llz 


ethnic school 


^hours 










22V 


TOTAL 


hours 







36 . How often has your parent/guardian visited the school to talk 

to teachers? 

1 , never 
2* once 

3« several times 
4 . many times 
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THOSE IN EMPLOYMENT ONLY 



57. How did you get the Job you have now? 

1. through work experience at school 

2. answering an advertisement in the paper 
5. applying for work at the workplace 

i+, through friends or relatives 

5, through C.E.S, 

6. other (specify) — 

• aTo 



58. How many hours a week do you work? 

1, less than 10 

2 . 10-20 
5 . 20 - 40 

4. more than 40 

5 9, Are you employed on a permanent or casual basis? 

1 . permsment 

2. casual 



■3E) 



2iZ 



40 . What kind of employment do you have? 



2ZS 



41 • Are there things that you find difficult about working? 

1. Yes 

2. No 

If yes, what (you may tick more than one of these. Then m<. rk 

the most im p ortai: t with a ”No. 1 ”. ) 

1. getting to know people at work 

2, understanding instructions 

5. understanding banking and handling money 

4. applying for jobs 

5, knowing my rights as a worker 

. (continued) ‘;-0V 

. 1 7 '> 
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34 



235 

236 

237 
23 V 



6, talking to my boss or other people at work 
about problems I’m having at work 
7* people often don't understand me when I 
speak English 

8, finding Jobs to apply for 

9. other (specify) 



4 2, Are you getting any training In this Job? 

1. yes 

2, no 

What kind of training? 






2HI 

?42 

243 



244 
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THOSE NOT EMPLOYED ONLY 

43. What sort of things do you spend a lot of time doing? (You may 

tick more than one of these. Then mark the one you do most with a 
" No.1 «».) 

1 • watching TV or videos 

2. housework 

3. minding children for your family 

4. going out looking for Jobs 
5# visiting friends 

6. other (specify) 



2t4l 

2*Jl 



2S2 



44. In what ways did you benefit from going to school in Australia? 
(You may tick more than one of these. Then mark the most 
Important one with a »No.l ». ) 



not at all 


55^ 


I learned some English 




I improved my general education 
I got qualifications or prerequisites 


^5 


for study 


2 ^ 


I got qualifications or prerequisites 


for job training 




I made friends 




I learned skills which I use now 
(specify) 


iit? 



8. I learned about living in Australia 

9. other (specify) 



2S^ 

260 



2b2 
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• 45 . 



46 . 



47 . 



o 
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Would you like to conuBeot In more detail on why you left 
school I and how you feel about this declslvn now? 






What kind of things w>uld you like to learn now If you had 
a chance? — 



Are there some things now that make your life In Australia 

difficult? , ^ 

?. no 

If yes, what are they? 

1, I have trouble getting information about jobs 

2, applying for Jobs 

5. people often don't understand me when I speak 
English 

4, I hardly ever meet Australian people 

5, I don’t itttow how to travel around Adelaide 

6, I of tea fe»el lonely 

7, I can't find out what there is to do in Adelaide 

8, other 



1 78 




THOSE STUDYING AT TAFE OR TERTIARY LEVEL 



Are you studying full-time or part-time? 

1, full-time 

2, part-time ___ 

27*1 



Are there things that make it hard for you to do well at your 
studies? 



1 • yes 
2. no 

If yes, what? (You may tick more than one of these. Then 
mark the three most important ones, * *No, 1 ”, ” No,2** , ** No,5* *» ) 

1, I don't like the way Australian teachers/ 
lecturers teach 

2, the work is hard 

3, it's hard to ®t help form teachers/lecturers 

4, I don't understand teach^^lecturers 

5, I can't study the subjects I want to 

6, a lot of what I study I don't think is useful 
7* I find it hard to talk in class/tutorial 



J27S 



2tI 

i?7 

iio 

2SI 



8. 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 



discussions 

I study slowly and it's hard to keep up 
I don't know how to \rite essays 
I d>n't know how to sit for exams 
I have trouble finding information in the library 
I don't have enough background knowledge in some 
subjects 

people often don't understand me because of ray 
pronunciation 
(continued) 



IFs 

iF? 

iFv 



14* I often feel tired 

15. I worry a lot 

16. I need to earn money to support myself 

17. my family needs me to earn money 

18. I have t> help a lot at home 

19. I can't find anywhere quiet to work at homo 

20. I don't have time to study at home 

21. I don't have many friends where I study 

22. people at home don't agree with what I'm 
studying 

23. I have trouble where I study because of 

prejudice (specify) 

24. other (specify) 



1^2 

i?s 

inf 

i?7 
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50. Rate how well you think you are coping compared to an average 
student doing your course? 



Well 






Well 




below 


Below 


Above 


above 




average 


average 


Average average 


average 


— 


1 


1 





^ 


200 




(2) 




(5) 
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Arrr.NUiA n 



P.E.P. FIRST PHASE LANGUAGE LEARNERS PROJECT 
TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE 

Ncfre of Student 

Subject Year Level 



1. How would you rate this student when comparing his/her 
performance with all students in they year level. 



Well 
b low 
average 



Below 

average 



Average 

I 



Above 

average 



Well 

above 

average 



( 1 ) 



( 2 ) 



(3) 



(4) 



(5) 



Zt^ 



As far as this student is concerned, how would you rate 
the following as problems for the student when learning 
your subject. Please compare student with all students 
in the year level. 












'f 




s.- 

r 


./ 


p- 


o 

V- 

/ 




( 1) 


Sub ject-specif ic background 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


503 


{ 2) 


knowledge 

Sub ject-specif ic language 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


2DH 


( 3) 


Speaking 


Q 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


P 


3^ 


( 4) 


Pronunciation 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


P 


ZOh 

Wj 


( 5) 


Reading and interpret ing 
information 

Writing essays & reports 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


{ 6) 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


15? 


( 7) 


Writing short concise answersCD 


u 


□ 


D 


P 


n 


Wl 


{ 8) 


Shyness 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


P 


p 




( 9) 


Mixing with Aust. students 


□ 


□ 


□ 


p 


P 


p 


xiT 


ao) 


Taking tests 


□ 


□ 


□ 


a 


□ 


□ 


ftz 


ai) 


Unrealistic expect at ions 


□ 


□ 


a 


□ 


P 


p 




a2) 


Cheat ing 


a 


□ 


□ 


p 


P 


p 


JIh 


a3) 


Copying 


□ 


□ 


□ 


o 


P 


p 




a4) 


Not working hard enough 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


P 


p 


Tit 


as) 


Research skills 


□ 


□ 


□ 


p 


P 


p 


IT? 


ae) 


Other (Please specify) 


_d 


□ 


□ 


p 


P 


p 



Please put an asterisk next to the TWO areas/skills you would 
consider to be the most significant problems for the student. 
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investigates how decisions to leave or remain at school are made, 
parents and children's perceptions of school and teachers, and the role 
of after school Greek classes. 



Isaacs, E. Creek Children in Sydney . Australian National University 
Press, Canberra, 1976. 

This is the report of a study which examined the experiences of 107 
Crock state school students and their families in Sydney; with special 
emphasis on school experience and educational issues. The report quotes 
extensively from the actual interviews with students and their families. 

Kellv, I’. & Be noun, R. Students from indo-China : Educational Issues ~ A 
Resource Book. Australian Centre for hulo-Chinose Research, Melbourne, 
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The report of a study conducted over 5 years throughout Australia. Data 
was collected Irom students, cx-students, parents and teachers through 
the use of case studies, interviews and group consultations. The writers 
both have lonv and varied ('xpe i r nr o witli 1 ndo-Th i ih‘ so refugees. Tlie 
book is a valuable docuinenf at i on oi what is happening in Australia in 
the area of education to meet the needs of Indo-Chinese students and 
makes many worthy recommendations. 



Leak, J. ^' Smiling on the Ontslde, Crying on the Inside** - The Prevalence 
. and Manifestation of Emotional Stress in Refugee Children ^m Vietnam, 
Aged 9-12 years . South Australian College of Advanced Education, Sturt 
Campus, Adelaide, 1982. 

This is an exploratory study into the prevalence and manifestation of 
emotional stress in a group of 3'3 Vietnamese students at the Vietnamese 
Ethnic School. The data is based on information from parents, guardians 
and teachers. Leak identifies three main areas of concern : that 
children appear to be adjusting well to life in Australia while at the 
same time shewing significant signs of stress, the need to re-evaluate 
the role of ethnic aides in schools and the ability and need of 
Vietnamese children to contribute from their own culture to the school 
experience of all students. 



Meade, P. The Educational Experiences of Sydney High School Students. 
Reports No . 2 and 3. Australian Government Publishing Service, Canberra, 
1981, 1983. 

A report of a longitudinal investigation into the educational experience 
of 3,043 high school students, 1974-1978, both from English speaking and 
non— English speaking backgrounds. The third report pi‘Ovid> s a comparison 
of the educational experiences of migrant students of non-English 
speaking origin and students whose parents were >orn in an English 
speaking country. The studv looked at the influences of 'significant 
others’, students' perceptions, aspiration, school performance* and 
equality of educational opportunity. 



Parha, Penny. CU.iItures and Transit ion : Project Rep^»rt 1984 . Transition 
Education Unit, Education Dopartnienr of South Australia, 1984. 

A report of a project carried out in South Australia v;hich was designed 
"to examine the wavs in which students from non-English speaking 
backgrounds cope with their diverse cultures and the ways in which these 
cultures affect the transition pioccss; to intervene in such a way as to 
increase the participation of the target group towards the equality of 
educational opportunities; and to sensitize teachers to the issues". 



Reid, S . The Kducational Need s of Young Kampucheans Aged Between 13 and 
30 years in Adelaide - Novcmb< i-, l98'S. Adult Migrant I'.ducation Service, 

Adelaide, 1^8 3". 

An overview ol (he needs of young Kampucheans based on interviews with 
teachers, ethnic social workers, employees of the Department of 
(k')mmiinity VJeli.na', the ('oinmonw(*a I i h lurjploynu’nt Service, The Migrant 
Resource Cent ri* and the Cambodian Ausi ralian Assoc i. if ion and with young 
Kampucheans studving at. t lie Adult Migrant Education Centre, and in 
various other courses. Different gre ps with varying needs arc 
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identified and a number of recommendations made. 



Spearitt, -D. & Colman, J.M. Schooling for Newly Arrived Indo-Chinese 
Re fugees : An iivaluation of the Contingency Programme for Refugee 

Ch i Idren > Australian Government Publishing Service, Canberra, 1983. 

'Ihis is a report (ui a study evaluat. ing the Contingency Programme for 
Refugee Children of the Commonwealth Department of Education. Data was 
obtained from 411 students, 78T of wltom were from Vietnam, 1 47o from 
Laos, 87. from Kampuchea. Major emphasis was given in the research to 
collect i ng in format ion on the developinent of skills of l‘]nglish, and to 
tlu* adjustment of rc'fugce ciiildt'en to their Australian schools. Twelve 
r(*commendat ions were made t.o assist, the Contingency Programme to meet 
the needs of refugee children. 

Sturman, A. Immigtsant Australian?; and lUlucation , Australian Education 
Review No. 22 A.C.K.R., 1983. 

This document is a review of research into the educational experiences 
of immigrant .Aus t r<a 1 i ans . It looks at both compulsory schooling and the 
t.ransition from school to work or further cducacion. Questions 
investigated include: 

• how immigrant groups appro.icli education (their aspirations and 
attitudes); 

e how c due at ional institutions respond to immigrant groups; 

• how well i mini grant groups perform in education and in vocational 
at tainmenr . 

Tail, R. & Cahill, D. Initial Adjustment to Schooling of Immigrant 

Families. Australian Government Publishing Service, Canberra, 1978. 

A longitudinal study which investigated the adjustment to school of 
Spanish speaking primary and secondary students in Melbourne and the 
attitudes of their parents towards this. For comparison some families 

from the United Kingdom and Malta were also included. Children and 

parents were intoi'vicwcd three times over 2 years, and teacher 

assessments were used to evaluate school achievement, emotional and 
soci<il adjustment and language competence. 

Task Force to Investigate Mu 1 1 icu 1 1 u ra 1 i sm and Education : Education for 
a Cultural Dernoc r ac y . S.A. Education Department, Adelaide 1984. 

Hi i s task force was established to identify areas of m*cd and to make 
rocoimnonda l. \ onf> on issues relating to educat. ion in South Australia’s 
culturally divors(' society. Areas of particular concern were educational 
policy, resource and staff allocation, curriculum development and equal 
educational and employment opportunities. The report covers pre-school 
education and child-care, primary and secondary schools, ethnic schools, 
tert iary institutions, and Technical and Further Education. 

Tons, J. ^ Lumh , 1’. iwa 1 uat. ions ol The Parks Language Cxmu re and Port 

Ad(*laide Language Centre . 1984 (unpublished). 




A compilation of data collected as part of an evaluation project 
conducted at The Parks Literacy Unit and Port Adelaide Language Centre, 
it includes documentation of the processes staff went through and a 
collection of case studies of high schools which students from the 
Language Centres had enrolled in. 
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Wenner, J. Behind the Smiles ~ the needs and aspiracions of Indo-Chinese 
girls in an Australian Secondary School s Transition Education Unit, 

Education Department of South Australia, 1985* 

This report examines the experiences, aspirations and opinions of 42 
Indo-Chinese girls who were students at a State High School which 
incorporates an E*S.L. Literacy Unit for new arrivals. The questionnaire 
which was administered to the girls covered a range of issues including 
financial support, difficulties experienced in studying, future 
expectations the making of educational decisions, home and family 
related issues and opinions with regard to schooling. 

Zulfacar, 0. Surviving Without Parents : Indo-Chinese Refugee Minors in 

N.S.W. University of N.S.W.. Sydney, undated. 

A survey of the needs and expectations of unaccompanied minors in N.S.W. 

I9l minors were interviewed and the information thus obtained covers 
issues such as accommodation, educational background, education in 
Australia, use of leisure t ime , family whereabouts, care arrangements 
and personal support services. 
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